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RECKITT'S 
WARNING! BLUE. 


Refuse all Substitutes. 


DR. mackie Stain) 


This remedy i is the most ‘effectual HEALTH RESTORER and LIFE-G HEALTH KESTORER and LIFE-GIVER ever recorded in 


DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, whether arising from a sedentary mode of life, 
uuhealthy occupation, insalubrious climate, or overwork under preasure of anxiety. 
May be obtained of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers throughout the World, 


OR DIRECT FROM 


Dr. ROOKE, Scarborough, England. 


“Unsurpassed PURITY, SOLUBILITY, & EXCELLENCE.” 
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56 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, & SYDNEY. 
‘ YY THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY. 
MANAGEMENT FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM : 


39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, 


LONDON, E.C. 


PRICE FROM 


Et 42s. 
10 % DISCOUNT FOR CASH 
or ON HIRE ar 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY RATES 
OPTION. OF PURCHASE. City Show Room : 147, CHEAPSIDE, 
700,000 Singer's Machines Sold Annually. 


IN nnn nennnnnnnnn: 


CAUTION, —As allour Machines bear our Trade Name 
=r page Q\THROUCHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 


F on the Arm, buy none without it. XN 
(B\LINSTRUCTIONS FREE. PRICE LIST GRATIS. IRELAND. 
jee London, E.C. General ‘General Offices : Temple Chambers, Londoa, EG 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. Cee 


qtinde NEW [VIATERIALS FOR ADIES’ DEESSES. 


NEW COLOURS! NEW MIXTURES!! 
Full Dress Lengths 10/6, 16/-, & IT, “ema 
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TIREO FEET eric at once by bathing the 
TENDER FEET) feet in dilute CONDY’S Fluid. 


“CONDY'S FLUID has proved iteelf of great service for urifying and washing the feet. I 
consider it an inestimable eons for the <ul of the heulth.”—BaRON LIEBIG, the 


Eminent Chemist. 
Full directions free by 


CONDY'S FLUID WORKS : —57, "TURNMILL STREET, EC. 
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fussar jolet, Terra 
Cotta, Straw, F Electric, Old Rose, also in 
several very pretty” new Heather mistures, including four new 
enades of Grey, Dark Grey, Steel Grey, Mid Grey, Liglt Grey, Pink 
Geer, Green Grey, Brown ire, en erald Mixture. red her, several 

es of Fawns. Drabe, etc., etc. Altogether 85 shades to select 
from. Now Is the very best time to purchase you r dresses for the 
coming sason. Our cloths are all quite fresh the looms, and 
are in excellent condition. 


REMARKABLE TESTIMONIALS. 


teria 68, Fa ear 7 tanest 6 Boas a t., 
Sole Maker: F. - OLARU, Tae Laberatery. 


ROBINSON & & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Were Awarded the Grand of Honoar, Ediabarg’, 1999; Two a Medals, Paris, 1880 


IRISH CAMBRIC & oe Ele ee | —_ or 
rardaétaageriadiss BODKET HANDKERCHIEFS. MODEL STEAM ENGINES |x0c%: 


Pish Mapkine re fie 11d. per dozen. Dinner Bafety Valves, Ecceutrics, Taps, ete. - m Mre.H. LLOYD. 64, Ghakespeare Road, Northampton. 
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evavans’ MODEL DOOCKYARD, 
(By special appointment to the Queen and the fae Fredertok of Germany.) 22, ALDGATE, LONDON. 
Hobinsom & Cleaver, BELFAST. 


Send 34. for llimstrated Catalogue, 100 Engravings. 
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baling (is order for the mame. ceen ee ee ee 
a We have received thousands of Testimonials equal to the above, 
Srom all parts of the world. 
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pee THE ACLUAL LENGTH OF THE “NEPTU:E” PEM IS A LITTLE OVER FIVE INCHES. 


Fredk. King & Co., Ltd., ““pomile, S- 


FREE TO ALL. 


SWISS COFFEE, Reéd. 


Thousands of busy writers have been waiting 
for a really good Fountain Pea. They will find 


The Cheapestand mo-tdelicivous e ffeoin the world. what they want in the 
It assinte digestion—arresis Etigas Has glowing 
ID 4 contiuental testimomals and ighly commends AT 
LERO ia one of the greatest money saving discoveries of the It pers uires to] @ tory analytica 9 6. 
& painted on the anles and heels of yur boots to reuder them reret maine thie hardest SJLD SY ‘HIGH: Ace d Ps Four cardinal 
wear and absolutely watertight. A bottle will last a whole family for uwny months, ub. ‘as, 1/-@9/4; Sb Tin @1/4; 1b Tins, pote peculiar | Write with an oriinary nib. Bapid in use aud wy 
and save its cost ov-r aud over ag.ti, as thousands can now testify. Most flattering testimonials these pens— | durable. Shorthand ry nib. aBapld d_Presemen 


it supersedes all uthers. Made with fine, med ad 


SIMPLICITY. broad poiuts. with Aridluss pointed nibs fe Post | chews 


1D! . Od. 
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RELIABILITY. | (7210s. 0. pei ii aay Hoth ad pint 
NO LEAKING We invite the re ders of Psaseon’s Waens.t to 

* [ the" Neptuve,” and if they return it within a wee 
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SOLR MANUPACTUOBERS— 
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have been received. If you cannot procure it in your neighbourhood, you will receive a bottle 
free and safe by return post for P.O. 18. 6d. 


H. M. NOBLE, 9, Gloster Street, Brighton. 


Weekly sales have now reached an enormous figure. 


4 NEW GAME FOR LAWN OR PARLOUR, SUITABLE FOR 
ALL AGEs. 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE TIN, 


tHE ee SWiss _C eahtd COMPANY, 


RUBBER STAMPS. 


Your Monogram to mark Linen or 

‘aper; Twu delat aes nore 
letters 1s. 6d.: 8. 6d. 
Box, Pad, and ‘Ink 7 pcluded™ All 
kinds of Stamps. Patterne Free. 


Satisfaction susrantesd or money 

yetarnes: This ts uo fraud or given 
way ed versinerpent, . 

TRE TON & Co. Gracechurch 

Btreet, London, ee 


OLD SHIRTS 


REFITTED, Fine beiahi linen, 2s.. or very best Irish 
Linen, returned free, ready tu weir, 2s. Bample 
Shirt, uy rive pont ‘tree, Ta. Od., 3s. Od., 69. Od., be. O., 
or 68. Od. Teilel } Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3a. Od., 40. Od., 
A bn. ear bench Print Rhirts, with 2 Collars. newest 

Gal etter quiriities equally cheap. 
Like 


Ely, COLLARS AND CUbFS. “sen 


pattern, 2s. Od. baliaiozen, post f: ce. 
IRIS CAMBRIC MANOKERCHIEFS. 
1 
Femutitened—Ledies’, In. iid. Gente, ar td” per 
dozen. Better qualities equally cheap. Price Lints 
and Patterns of ail kinds of Liner: Goods and Hosiery 
nent to any part of oe world, post tree. 


B. & E. M'HUCH & CO, LTo, 


BELFAST. 


With India Rubber Vacuum Arrow, which will adhere 
tothe Target. and indicate the score. 
Bronze Pistol, 8 in. long, with Arrow and 
‘Larget, 2s. 

Nickel plated Pistol, 8 in. long, with 


Arrow and Target, 
$s. 6d. 
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The CYfAPES', most DU2ABLE and “most LOVELY miatarlad ever introduced. 
Alinost_Indestructible for LADIES’, GIRLS’, or BOYS’ Wear. 


Perfectly Dyed in two Shades of Navy. also Black and all Dark Colours. THE PRICE, 
Single Width, a. per yard; Double Width, @/&; or DRESS LENGTH. 2O.6.- 


LIFE-BOAT ESTAMENE SERCES ,tradesiivedte ApH PRISE 
J. BROADBENT & Co., w,ii'ius:, SOU THPORT. 


Agent for the 
Wholesale Trade— 


LEWIS WILD, 
13,Edmund Place, London,E.C. 


WHY BE ILL! WHY TAKE PHYSICHI 


Medical Essays. Vol. I. For postal Order for 1s. 2d. Contains Articles on the Natural 
Cure of Gonatipation Biliousness, Kczema, Blackheads and Pimples, Nervousness, Coughs and 
Chest Complaints, Deafness, Itch, Thread, Round, and Tape Worms, &c. 
Medical Essays. Vol. II. For Postal Order for 1s. 2d. Contains Articles on the Natural 
Cure of Greyness and Baldness, et wae Want of Energy, Thinness, Stoutness, Fevers, 
Measles, Scarlatina, Whouping Cou Riugworm, Hypochwndria, Blvodlessness, Diarrhea, 
Bad , Tumoure, &e. 
Medical Essays. Vol. II]. Fur Postal Order for le. 2d. Contains Articles on Unsus- 
cted Poiboiw, Low to Grow Tall, tu Live 100 Years, to Improve the Memory, to become 
utifal and Attractive, &c. Also on the Natural Cure of Biomech Troubles, Flatulence, 
Boils aud Curbuncles, Sleepiucss, Varicose Veins, Wens ur Skiu Tumours, Hay Fever, Wiuter 
Cough, Chilblains, Epilepsy, Diseases Cauacd by taking Mercury, &c. 


*,° All the above can be got from Dr. T. R. ALLINSON, 4, Spanish 
Place, Manchester Square, London, Ww. 
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nD if you do not win the £5 you 


Betas mMuny shures of the £048 vou 
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£50 Also each competitor, correci or not, will reccive something worth the mull auuunt of 


ln , ty 
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CHARLES HARTLAND, Clarence Strect, Shoffield. 


LAMBETH, ROAD, S.W 
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“TO INTEREST(™. 
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WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 3, 1891. 


ENTERED A? 
AriowgRs HALL, 


[Price One Penny. 


THE LITTLE RED RIBBON SHE 
WORE IN HER HAIR. 


I sinc not of battles nor conquerors laden 
With trophies their valour has won in the strife ; 
My song is the love of a shy little maiden 
ho smiled upon me in the morning of life. 
I whispered my passion ; though clumsily spoken, 
With tear-shining lashes she heeded my prayer ; 
With the ring of betrothal I begged for a token, 
The little red ribbon she wore in her hair. 
Though now it is faded, 
I picture it braided, ‘ 
The way that it shimmered that night on the stair ; 
And often I kiss it, 
And think how I’d miss it— 
The little red ribbon she wore in her hair. 


The years have flown by and her locks have grown 
whiter ; 
I smile when she speaks of the grey in the gold ; 
I whisper to her that her glances are brighter, 
Her dimples more witching than ever of old. 
Our love-life has witnessed more laughing than weep- 


ing ; 
We chase with fond kisses the footprints of care ; 
But my own little wife never dreams I am keeping 
Tho Tittle red ribbon she wore in her hair. 
‘Though faded and crinkled, 
And rumpled and wrinkled, 
The bonnie, bright looping that glistened so fair, 
Far down in my pocket 
It lics, in a locket— 
The little red ribbon she woro in her hair, 


Fo 
THE WORSHIP OF MOUNTAINS. 


In days gone by our ancestors used to worship 
lofty mountains, or at least to regard them with a 
veneration closely akin to worship. They either 
believed that they were in themselves gods or the 
abodes of divinities. In several portions of the Asian 
continent this mountain worship is still in vogue. The 
peak of Lofcu, in China, and the volcano of Fusiyama, 
in Japan, are regarded as sacred by the inhabitants of 
these countries, and the Adam’s Peak of Ceylon is also 
reverenced as a holy place. 

The latter, according to Mohammedan and Jewish 
legends, is the spot on which Adam, driven out of the 
earthly paradise, came to do penance for many a Jon 
century; but, according to the pagans of the island, 
who call it the Samanala, it is where Buddha left the 
earth to soar into heaven. 

Mount Ararat is still worshipped by many of the 
Armenian Christians ; and the peak that towers over 
the sources of the Ganges is regarded as too sacred for 
any Hindoo, save of the highest and purest caste, 
to do more than gaze upon from a respectful distance. 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR BREACH OF 
PROMISE ACTIONS. 


Tito3sE who are meditating a breach of promise of 
marriage may not perhaps have heard of the excellent 
oa Henin method of procedure; and on gaining the 
information we are about to give them will perhaps 
be inclined to adopt it. 

If a Japanese lover has proved false to his vows 
the deserted maiden rises early in the morning, and 
dons a white robe and high sandals or clogs. Her coif 
is a metal tripod, in which are thrust three lighted 
candles ; around her neck she hangs a mirror, which 
falls upon her bosom; in hor left hand she carries a 
snall straw figure—the effigy of her faithless lover— 
and in her right hand she sd a hammer and nails, 
which she drives into one of the sacred trees that 
surround the shrine. 

Then she prays very earnestly for the death of 
the traitor, vowing that if her petition be heard she 
will herself pull out the nails which offend the by 
wounding the mystic tree. Night after night she 
comes to the shrine, and each night she strikes in two 
ene pettoving se every Ges will shorten nee 

ver's life, for the to save his t will sur 
strike him dead. i ie bass 


A FAIR PROPOSAL, 


A MAN was brought up before an tod juice of 
the peace, charged with trying to pass a lead counter- 
feit half-crown. 

“ What do you mean by trying to palm off such a 
miserable counterfeit as that on the intelligent people 
of this University city?” 

The prisoner said he didn’t mean pede 

“That will not go down with this court. You might 
have got a better counterfeit than that. How could 
.you expect to deccive the public with that sort of coin ? 

f I couldn’t get up a better counterfeit than that, I 
would be ashamed of myself.” 

“Well, your worship,’ said the counterfeiter, “I am 
a business man, and if you have any better counterfeit 
than that half-crown, show me your samples, and if 
the price suits, I'll buy all of my counterfeit money 
from you. If you don't like that, I'll go in with you 
on shares.” 

Judicial indignation, and the committal followed. 


——————— 
A PARTING KISS. 


THE story goes that u certain society young man 
noted for his handsome pescing and winning voice 
accompanied a young lady to her home, as all 
true lovers do, lingered yet a little while at the gate 
to have a lover's téte-d-téte with his fair com on. 
The night was beautiful, no one near to intrude, and, 
above all, he loved! Why shouldn't she kiss him? 

With maidenly modesty she refused. He imp ocd. 
She still withheld from him that which would fill his 
cup of happiness. The request was repeated several 
times, and so engrossed did the young man become in 
wooing he failed to notice the approach of a parental 
step. 

he old gentleman, who had been there himself, 
and did not care to intrude upon the happiness of the 
young couple, quietly step behind a convenient 
roscbush, waited, thinking the young man would soon 
leave. In this he was mistaken. The lover tarried 
over the request until the patience of the old gentle- 
man was exhausted. A voice the couple well knew 
aroused them from their happiness in a tone of im- 
patient anger by saying : 

“ Alice, kiss the young idiot and let him go home !” 


THE CALL OF DUTY SAVED THIS 
YOUNG MAN. 


Wirnin the memory of Members of Parliament still 
in middle age, a four-line whip was used only upon 
occasions of the greatest importance, but in recent 
years it has become comparatively common, and in 
consequence has lost much of its etficacy. 

Once upon a time, an honourable member, young, 
handsome, rich, and, in fact, in every respect worthy 
the respectful attention of the most exacting mother, 
was an honoured guest at a Belgravian ball. “ Bright 
the lamps shone upon fair women and brave men ”— 
upon all except that honourable member and the 
beautiful daughter of the house, who sat together in 
romantic shade in the conservatory. The moment was 
emphatically propitious. 

The legend runs that the M.P. had actually fallen on 
his knees when a messenger, despatched in hot haste 
from the House of Commons, arrived with a four-line 
whip. A crisis had suddenly arisen involving the fate 
of the Government, and the Whips were straining 
every nerve to prolong the debato until the arrival of 
reinforcements, A modern Member would have thrust 
the unwelcome and inopportune missive into his 

ee oad would have proceeded with his wooing. 

ut here love yielded to duty, and Romeo, with a 
hurried apology, rushed from the house and drove ata 
mad gallop to Westminster. 

He arrived just in time for the division, but the 
Government was defeated ; a dissolution of Parliament 
followed, and in the whirl of a General Election Mr. 
Romeo had no leisure for love-making. When next 


they met Juliet was erenged to an elderly peer, and 
Romeo, elevated to the dignity of Junior Whip, had 
decided to wait until he had reached Cabinet rank 


before taking unto himeelf a wife. 


BIG CASH PRIZES FOR R6O#- 
BALE PLAYERS. 


Tas weck we recommence the £100 Football Insur- 
ance which, during the last six months, has given way 
to an Insurance of like value for Oyclists. The 
opportunity soems a good one for announcing partice- 
lars of a scheme which will, we hope, arouse considerable 
interest among that large section of the public which is. 
actively interested in our nationalwinter game. , 

Football differs from cricket in the fact that a player 
of sterling merit may have no points recorded to his 
name throughout the entire season. A man whoisa 
first-rate cricketer is bound to make many runsor take 
many wickets. A first-rate football player may on 
the other hand go through a season without. scoring a 
single goal. id 

It seems impossible, therefore, to devise any scheme 
which shall reward individual merit. ~The football 
team must be taken as a whole. 

We offer Five Pounds a head to the members of the 
football team which shall be most successful this season. 
Bond fide club matches only will count, and weak clube 
will have an equal chance with strong, as, of cowres, the 
matches which clubs have by this time arranged for the 
season, will be against others of the same calibre as them- 
selves. 

To be eligible for this competition a club must have 
played at least twelve matches. 

The offer applies equally to clubs playing Rugby 
or Association rules. A committee of experts will, at 
the end of the season, determine which of the clubs 
that enter for this competition has had the most suc- 
cessful season, awarding marks according to the points 
scored for and against each team. 

When the winning team has thus been arrived at, 
the money will be paid to the eleven members (if it is 
an Association team), or the fifteen members (if. it is 
a Rugby team) who have played oftenest in Club 
matches, 

The secrctaries of clubs that wish to compete will be 
supplied upon application with forms on which the 
performances of the team are to be noted. When 
making application for forms please state whether the 
club plays Rugby or Association. 

Further particulars will be given in the paper from 
week to week. 


“T am truly sorry, John,” said the friend of the family, 
meeting a little boy in the street, “to learn that your 
fathers house was burned down yesterday. Was 
nothing saved?” 

“Don't you waste no grief on me,” ssid Johnny. 
“ All of pa’s old clothes were burned up in that fire, and 
ma can't make oe ‘em up for ma this time. ab oy 
tiddle-tum-tum. hoop-de-doodle-doo.” 

— 
History of the young man who started a paper te 


fill a long-felt want. 
Chapter I.—Mis Experience. 


t) 
Chapter IL—His Copel 


Chapter IIL—After a lapse of two years. His 
Capital. 


° 
Chapter IV.—His Experience. 
Appendix.—Moral withheld by request, 
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THE STORY OF A COWARD. 


Ever since he entered France with the invading 
German army, Walter Schnaffs had considered him- 
aelf the unhappicst of men. He was stout, walked 
with diffculty, puffed a good deal, and suffered much 
from hia feet, which were flat and very fat. He ter | 
beside, of a peaceful and kind disposition, not at 
heroic or war-like, father of four children whom he 
adored, and husband of a fair cos wife, whose 
kisses and caresses and though care m 
sadly every day. He liked to go to bed early and get 
up ae to eat good things at his ease, and to drink 
beer. He believed, moreover, that everything worth 
having ended with life, and he cherished in his heart 
a deep hatred, which was both instinctive and rational, 
for cannon, rifles, revolvers, and swords, and, above 
all, for bayonets, for he felt that he was not-able to 
wield that weapon quickly enough to defend his large 


body. 

‘And when at nightfall he went to bed on the 
ground, rolled up in his cloak beside his poe | 
comrades, he thought for a long time of those he ha 
left behind, and of the dangers which surrounded his 

th. Lf he should be killed, what would become of 
fis little ones? Who would feed them and bring them 
up? 

Pind sometimes Walter Schnaffs wept. At the 
beginning of each battle his legs felt so weak that he 
would have fallen if he had not feared that the whole 
army would pass over his body. The whistling of the 
balls made his hair stand on end. And eo for months 
he lived in a state of fear and anguish. 

The main body of the troops was advancing towards 
Normandy, and one day he was sent to reconnoitre 
with a small detachment which was simply to explore 
a part of the neighbourhood and then fall back again. 
Everything seemed quiet in that district, and nothing 
indicated an organised resistance, but just as the 
Prussians were ca!mly entering a little valley, 
occasionally by d gullies, a brisk firing brought 
them to a standstill, cutting down a score of their 
number, and a body of sharpshooters, rushing out from 
a handful of trecs, charged them with bayonets fixed. 

Walter Schnafis at first remained posirolleen, 
road age and desperate that he did not even think of 
flight. Then a mad longing to run away seized him, 
but he thought instantly that, in comparison with the 
thin Frenchmen who were coming on like a flock of 
leaping goats, he would run like a tortoise. 

ust then, six cs ahead of him, he saw a large 
gully, and into this he jumped, without even stoppin 
to think of its depth. Hoe went like an arrow throug 
a thick Bsns of vines and sharp briars which 
scratched his face and hands, and sat down hard on a 
immediately, be saw the 


bed of stones. 
through 
he had made. That tell-tale hole soa 


Looking a 
the hole whic 
betray him, and he crawled along on his hands and 
fect, at the bottom of the ditch, under the roof made 
dy the inter!acing biaccar going as fast as he could 
away from the fighting. After a while he stopped and 
sat down again, aquatting like a hare in the tall, dry 


grass. 

For some time he still heard the shots, cries, and 
moans. Then the sounds of the strugele grew fainter 
und ceased. All was calm and quiet again. Suddenly 
something stirred close by him and gave him a frightful 
start. It was a little bird which bad perched on a 
branch, and rustled the dead leaves. 

For nearly an hour Walter Schnaff’s heart beat 
with great bounds, The night was coming on, filling 
the gully with shadows, and the soldier began to reflect. 
What would become cf hin? What should he do? 
Must he begin — that horrible life of anguish, 
terror, fatigue, and su fering which he had led since the 
beginning of tho war? No, he no longer had the 
courage and the energy necessary to bear the marches 
and face the incessant dangers. 

But what could he do He could not stay in this 
ditch and conceal himself until the war was over. No, 
indeed! If he had not been obliged to eat, that pro- 
epect would not have disturbed him; but he was 
ovliged to eat—to eat every day. 

Suddenly he thought, “If I were only a prisoner !” 
and he was filled with a sudden, violent longing to 
become a prisoner. A prisoner! He would be saved, 


fod, lodged, sheltered from shots and sabres, without 
any further apprehension, in s comfortable, well- 
uarded prison! What a glorious dream | he 


immediately decided to make himself a prisoner. He 
got up, resolved to carry out his pian without a mo- 
ments ten 

But suddenly he stop motion! assailed by 
disagreeable thoughts and new lercace, (Whee was he 
to go to make himself a prisoner? In which direc- 
tion, and how? And frightful pictures of death rushed 
into his mind. He would run great risks in venturing 
alone about the country in his spiked helmet. What 
if heshould meet some peasants? Assoon as they saw 
a wandering, defenceless Prussian, they would murder 
him with their pitchforks, their pickaxes, their scythes 
their shovels! They would ratios him to a pulp in 
their rage at their country’s defeat. What if he should 
met SHATPS) colors? tan would shoot him as soon 
as they saw him to amuse themselves, to 
time, for the fun of the thing. pe Sanwen? ee 
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And he fancied himself already standing against the 
smal opposite to # dozen i whose little 
binek round holes seemed to be looking at him. And 
if he should meet the French army iteelf! The van- 
guard would take him for a scout, fer some bold and 
crafty soldier reconnoitring alone, and they would 
shoot him down. And he heard already the irregular 
firing of the soldiers, hidden in a thicket, while h 
stantiig in the middle of the field, eank down, riddl 
like a sieve, by the balls which he could feel entering 
his desh. 

Hoe eat down again in desperation. His situation 
seemed hopeless to him, Night age this time quite 
settled down—dumb, black night. did not mo 
but trembled at every slight and unknown sou 
which was heard in the darkness. A rabbit stcaling 
through the leaves nearly put him to flight. The hoot- 
ing of the owls tore hi oat with sudden fears, os pain- 
files wounds. He strained his large eycs to try to 
poe the gloom, and every moment he thought he 

eard a footstep near him. 

After endless hours of tortare he saw the sky grow- 
ing light through his roof underbrush. At that. great 
relief filled him. His muscles relaxed, and he stretched 
simselt with a lightened heart. His eyes closed, and 

slept. 

When he awoke the sun_ seemed to be almost over- 
head ; it must be noon. No noise broke the dull quiet 
of the fields, and Walter Schnaffs discovered that he 
was seized with sharp hunger. He rose, walked a few 
steps, found that his legs were weak, and sat down 
again to think. For two or three hours he weighed the 
prog and cons, ing his mind every minute, hosi- 
tating, unhappy, and distracted by the most conflicting 
emotions. 

Onc ideascemed to him sufficiently practical. It was 
to watch until some una villager should pass by, 
one who had no ek pa farming tools with him, and 
then to ren out put himself in his hands, making 
him understand that he surrendered himself. ‘hen 
he took off his helmet, the spike of which was likel 
to betray him, and thrust his head out of his hole wit 
infinite precaution. Not a soul was to be secn. Yonder, 
at the right, the smoke rose towards the sky from the 
roofs of a little village—smoke from the kitchen fires. 
At the left he saw, at the end of an avenue of trees, a 
large house. He waited thus until evening, suffering 
frighigully, seeing nothing hut flocks of crows. And 
once more night oll sound him. He stretched himself 
at the bottom of his retreat, and slept an uneasy 
sleep, iaunted by nightmares, the sleep of a famwished 
man, 

Dawn broke again over his head. Once more he took 
up his post of observation. But the country was as 
dectrtod x it had been the night before, and a new 
fear him—the fear cf of hunger! He 
saw himself stretched at the bottom of his hole, flat on 
his back, with eyes closed. 

This thought nearly maddened him, for he would be 
overcome with weakness and unable to walk. And he 
was quite determined to hurry to the village, to dare 
all, to brave all, when he sew three peasants coming 
towards the fields with their pe forks on their 
shoulders, and he drew back into his hiding-pluce. 

But, as soon as the evening darkenod the plain, he 
crawicd slowly out of the ditch, and started off towards 
the large house, preferring to Fe there rather than to 
the village, which seemed as formidable to him asa 
den of tigers. The lower windows were lighted up. 
One of them was open, and a strong odour of roast 
meat came from it, an odour which, rushing through 
the nostrils of Walter Schnaffs, made him impatient, 
made him pant for breath, drew him irresistibly for- 
ward, and filled his heart with a desperate courage. 

Suddenly, without stopping to think, he appeared 
with his helmet on intheopen window. Eight servants 
were seated at dinner, round a = J i le. Sry 
once a nurse stop open-mou pping her 

lass, and stared peat ahead of her. All eyes 

ollowed hers. : 

They saw the enemy! Heavens! The Prussians 
were attacking the house | 

There was at onoe a cry, com of eight screams 
uttered together by different voices, a cry of frightful 
terror, then a confused rising, and a stampede to the 
door at the back of the room. Ohairs were knocked 
down, the men upset the women and rushed over them, 
and in two seconds the room was empty, abandoned, 
with the tablo covered with food standing before the 
astonished Walter Schnaffs, who was still at the 
window, 

After an instant of hesitation he climbed in and went 
towards the table. His prev hunger made him as 
weak es a man in a fever, but he was atill paralyzed by 
terror. He listened. 


The wholo house was in a tumult ; doors were slam- 
ming, and rapid footeteps were heard overhead. The 
uneasy Prussian listened to these no and heard 
dull sounds as if bodies were falling into the soft earth 
at the foot of the walls, haman beings who had leaped 
from the storey above. Then all movement, all the 
commotion, stopped, and the great house became ag 
silent as a tomb. i 

Schnaffs seated himself before a full pute and began 
to eat, He ate in large mouthfuls, as if he were afraid 


of being interrupted too soon, before he had had enough. 
the plates, all the dishes, all 


He emptied 


Wax anpnve 
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bottles ; satisfied with eating and drinking, 
stu his mind wneagy and ‘tongue 
ERIK, be. unbetinned ile uniieens Ge boactin eine 


chilly hour which precedes the dawn. 
were gliding about in the thickets, and every now and 
@ moo 
darkness. 
The quiet house raised its great black silhouette 
against the sky. Two windows oaly on the und- 
floor were lighted. Suddenly a voice of thunder’ 
shouted, “Forward! To the assault, comrades!” 
And in an instant the doors, the shuttcrs, the windows 
“et gs before the flood of men who dashed 
forward, bu 
in 


B 


ret open, broke down everything, 


house. Tnstantly soldiers, armed to 
the teeth, rushed into the k where Walter 
Schnaffs was sleeping ty. and placed against 
his body fifty ed ri ed him down, rolled 


him over, seized him and bound him from head to foot. 
He panted with astonishment, too much bewildered 
to understand what was going on, knocked about, 
beaten, and wild with fear. ; 

A large soldier, much bedecked with gold, planted 
his foot on his stomach, crying out : 

“You are my prisoner! Surrender !” : 

The Prussian heard only the one werd “ prisoner,” 
and he groaned, “ Ya, ya, ya!” _ 

He was lifted up, bound to a chair, and examined 
with lively curiosity by his captors, who wers blowing 
like whales. Several of them sat dewu, overcome by 
emotion and fatigue. He could smile now, sure of 
being a prisoner at last. Another officer came in 
announced : i 

“Colonel, the enemy has fled ; several secm to have 
been wounded. We are masters of the place.” 

The large oficer wiped his fere:ead and oried 
“Victory!” and he wrote in a little memorandum 
book which he took out of his pocket : 

“ After a desperate struggle the Prussians were at 
to flight, carrying with them their dead and wounded, 
estimated at fifty. Several of them remain in our 


possession.” 

“ What orders shall I Bir’ 1” said the young officer. 

“We are goitg to back to avoid a renewed 
attack with artillery and superior force,” answered the 
colonel, and he gave the order to retire. 

The column formed again under the shacow of the 
walls and began to move, surrounding Walter 
who was bound and guarded by six soldiers, revolver 
in hand. Scouts were sent out to reconnoitre, and they 
advanced cautiously, halting from time to time. 

At daybreak they reached the oe of La 
Roche-Oysel, whose National Guard had accomplished 
this feat of arms. anxious and much-excited 
townspeople were expecting them. When the - 
soners helmet was seen loud outcrics were 
The women held up their hands, the old ones wept, and 
an old man threw his crutch at the Prussian and 
wounded one of his guards on the nose. T 
shouted, “ Keep the prisoner safe |” 

They came at last to the Town Hall. 
was opened and Walter Schnatfa, freed from his 
was’put in it. Two hundred armed men moun! 

Se eee round the building. Then, in spite of the symp- 
toms of indigestion which tormented him, the Pr 
wild with joy, began to dance madly about, wa’ his 
arms and legs, and laughing crazily, until he fell in s 
heap, quite exhausted. 

e wasa prisoner. Saved! 

Colonel Rotier, cloth perohenh wie managed the 
affair at the head of the National Guard of La Roche- 
Oysel, was decorated. 

$$ t-- —__—_ 

“ Was your watchman recommended ?” 

“Oh, not directly. I used to see him in church, = 
as he stayed awako all through Dr. Senora’s sermons 
concluded he was the man I wanted.” 

ee 


Gres: “ Family resemblance is not & good guide te 


Merritt : “No; of course not. Whoever saw & 
servant-girl look anything like her cousin!” 


The correct solution of the word puzzle in onr fssue of 
September 26th is as follows :— lone mutton and 
onion, make, between you and me, a glutton a little seedy 
after a capital tea. following is a list of pencil-case 
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WHAT A CLERK’S BLUNDER DID. 


is a story of the consequences of ri 
hl On the of the recmierabtiog 


the Czar received it he laughed heartily, and 
wrote on the margin: “I have no need of such a 
blessing.” He then dismissed the matter from his 
mind. The document, however, with the Imperi 
annotation, found its way back to the Holy S: and 
produced among the members of that body the 
surprise and consternation. Without stopping 
investigate the matter, the exalted ecclesiastics who 
were responsible for the resolution jumped to the 
eonclusion that they had, in some way or other, incurred 
the Ozar’s displeasure, and that his Majesty's comment 
was an intimation to them that they were expected 
tmmediately to resign. 

They accordingly went in a body to the Imperial 
palace and humbly tendered their joint and several 
vesignations. It was now the turn of the Czar to be 
overwhelmed with amazement, and it was only after a 

deal of embarrassment and reciprocal explana- 

that the matter was set right. The interview 
terminated with a mild hint, on the part of his Majesty 
that, even in the records of religious bodies, verbal 
@oouracy is a very desirable quality. 


—— eS 
PEOPLE WITH GOOD EARS. 


Tux nicety of perception for fine sounds in some 
minds is as remarkable as the extreme enjoyment they 
derive them. Some years ago an eminent violinist 
arrived in Edinburgh and took up his lodging in a 

where all the houses were externally ali 

ing home late one evening, and having forgotten 
the number of the house, he was at a loss to find 
his lodgings, till a musical expedient oocarred to him. 

Qonceiving that he should be able to dieoan the 
street door bell of his landlady’s ho he deliberately 
went along the street, ringing each bell, till he arrived 
at one of & peculiar tone, which he at once ised 
as the right one, and on hearing which he waited until 
he was admitted. We are not informed as to the 

of the persons who answered the other door 
concernin 5 this musical expedient. 

The hero of the following anecdote, though not 
semarkable as a musician, seems to have pos: an 
 iebeiad nicety of ear. It was in April, 1836, that 

tenant Layer, on leave of absence from his regiment, 
spenta night at the Bush Inn, Manchester. In the 
,as he was sitting at breakfast, a band of 
street musicians came past, and in one of the instru- 
ments he thought he cecguined the peculiar style of 
ing of a man who once performed on that 
ment in the band of his iment, but who had 
deserted. The licutenant immediately ran downstaira, 
found his surmise correct, and, greatly to the deserter’s 
astonishment, caused him to be at once arrested. 


——t=___ 
WHERE WOMEN RULE, 


Ir all my years of travel] I never found a happier 
than those who live in Sumatra, in-the middle 
of the island. The folk all over Sumatra are 

ievers in the Mohammedan religion, bu€ the peculiar 
eustoms which make this particular people unique and 
 aperion from all others, are confined to one community. 
t would not be correct to term this branch of the 
Sumatra people a tribe, for they do not live in tribal 
relations at all, although there are chiefs. These rulers, 
wever, are not despots, and if the people do not like 
the way in which they manage things, t ey dispose of 
them very shortly, and put other men in their places. 

Although men are the ostensible chieftains, women 
are the real rulera. The customs of the country forbid 
the giving of a man’s property to his children after his 
deat & man dies, the property he owns is given 
to his father and mother. The woman’s property, on 
the contrary, is given to the children. Probably that 

the custom which is responsible for the turning over 
of all the wealth of the country to the women. 

It is the constant aim of the men to enrich their 
re hee 9 ma has pas an wife, ae each ae 
ene hus C) @ are happy—happy as they 
ean be. The ohildeen es at heats Le their mothers 
——the boys until they are thirteen or fourteen, and the 
girls until they mary When the daughter gets 
Married she does not leave her mother’s house. An 
addition is built on—a new roof as they call it—and 
the newly-married girl makes hor home there and 
brings up her children. 

his custom, of course, results in forming large com-, 
munities where there are many children. I know one 
ese communities where there were & mother and 
several daughters living with their children. The 
eriginal house had grown with each marriage until it 
spread over a large piece of ground. 
When the boys get old enough to leave home tHey 


asa them until wish to The 
irl has a twichioess wens will wel, c privi- 
del to her in few Mohammedan countries. 


rself and the children, and 
shoulders all the petty family cares. 

He is bothered only to earn the money to pay for the 
things they oat and wear. To get for them 
eat need not worry him much. The i 
in which these @ people live is very 

roductive. It is a fine country, with beautiful moun- 

ns and streams and ificent scenery. All sorts of 
rpg are grown, and in higher altitudes many of 


To find dresses for the family must be a different 
matter, for I never saw such richly-attired women as in 
hese communities. They are very beautiful, boasting 
the aired and finest complexions frente rightest 
eyes, ave seen women there wearing dresses of pure 
gold, and others wearing silver ns. Both thes 
metals are mined in Sumatra, the natives possess 
sufficient kao wisdge of the art to smelt and form the 
ingots into wire, The weaving of these handsome and 
costly clothes is the principal ocoupation of both the 
women the men. Never in Christian countries do 
the women dress as extravagantly, 


INDIAN VERSUS CHINEE. 


Tux noble red man is known not to be honest, and 
believed not to be clever ; but read the following : 

In California the State Government used to levy a 
direct monthly tax on all foreign miners working in 
the gold mines, and this tax gave employment to 
numerous collectors. The Chinese swarmed through- 
out the mineg in nearly all the canons and ravines of 
the State. They were notorious for skulking into the 
mountains while the co r was making his rounds, 
and could only be taken by stratagem or surprise, 80 
anxious were they to shirk their taxes. Some years 
since, on one of the tributaries of Feather River, the 
Chinamen got wind of the near approach of “the tax 
man,” as they called him, and a stampede immediately 


the head Celestials, proposed to show them a cave 
where they could hid secure from the search of the 
tax man, provided they would pay him a sovereign. 
The offer was immediately accepted. The Indian 
showed them all into the cave, received his sove- 


rei 

Now,” said the Indian, “me go watch the tax man; 
when he gone me come tell you. 

The shrewd immediately came down, found 
the collector, and propor, for the sum of one sovereign 
to show him where there were one hundred Chinamen 
safely coralled. The bargain wasclosed. The collector 
was shown to the mouth of the cave, and the Indian 
received his cash. The poor Chinamen found that 
they had been betrayed, and submitted with good 
grace to pay an exit fee of ten shillings each, and 
receive their tax receipts for one month. 


———-j———_ 
COOKING AND POLITICS. 


Drrvomatists, if they be wise in their generation and 
successful in their missions, see that above things 
they have an able “chef de cuisine.” The Congress of 
1815, so the chefs of the day used to say, was held at 
Vienna instead of Berlin, because the cooking at 
Vienna was more of a high art than was the case at 
Berlin. 

The Foreign Office at Paris counts among its highest 
distinctions the fact that at its evening parties the 
guests are tempted by daintier morsels than at any of 
the embassies. The late Ex-Preaident Grévy damaged 
his reputation more seriously than he probably knew 
by putting bad punch, watery champagne, and third- 
rate sweets before his visitors. 

President Carnot knows better. He was not going 
to endanger his position at the head of the Republic by 
unprofitable economising, and the anxious questionings 
as to whether Mdmme. Carnot would follow in the steps 
of Mdme. Grévy and supply cheap and nasty things, or 
whether she would incline towards the equally un- 

pular road of inviting only a limited number of 
riends, as Mdme. MacMahon had done before her, were 
speedily answered. 

M. and Mdme. Carnot are splendid hosts; the even- 
ing parties, balls, and banquets they give at tho 
Elysée Palace have considerably contributed to tho 
popularity of the Republican 
success in home and foreign politics is due simply and 
solely to these festivities. 

As to Prince Bismarck, it was only because he was 
so admirable a host that he could twist certain 
parties round his very fingers. It is well known that 
at Versailles he conquered Jules Favre, Thiers, and all 
the rest by the pleasant odour from his kitchen, and 


vernment, Many a | perso 


even now ho bribes every journalist who knocks at his 
dom ‘Gee had the finest chef whom fate has ever 
"i rid. It wes Louis 


treasare, who languished as a i with 
M: aad Maes, Onnnet, ae Tide came into the 
and M. Louis is again at the height of his ’ 
ambitious to serve only what is most beautifully pre- 

ie patronioes oxy. See monk eesiniant firms in Paris 
when he goes i is 


arcatering his goods, and the asparagus, 
reen beans, fruita, ete, dished up at 
on table sre always whatever 
and never en any account taken 
Four cooks are always at his beck and call ; 
on the day of a ball or a banquet, all the large kitchens 
are turned into oe chief’s bidding is done by 


on his 
is difficult to say, on account of the wine. But I know 
for certain that for his own private use—s 
account is kept for the servan e expense for fowls 
only, amounts to from £20 to £30 a month. From 
@ good guess may be made as to the other expenses. 


ee  _—_ 
Ir is not because a woman is exactly afraid of a cow 
that she runs away and screams: It is because gored 


are not ionable, 
—_<-—_—_—__ 
Ma. Haysexp (arriving at London hotel): “I s'pose 
I kin hear the cong liste when it rings for dinner, 
can’t 1?” 


: “We have no gong. 
from six to eleven, dinner from twelve to siz, sapper 
from six to eleven. 
Mr. Hayseed: “Jehoshaphat! How am I to get 
‘time to see the town 2” 
——— 
Sue was a rich land agent's daughter, 
With eyes of a heavenly blue ; 
As no ever sought her, 
The etermi to woo, 


And her kindness I'll never forget, sir, 
And to love her I never shall cease, 
For she answered “ My heart is to let, sir, 
And on a perpetual lease.” 
—— 


A Frenca ficld-marshal, who had attained that rank 
by court favour, not by valour, goi evening te 

e opera, forcibly took possession of the box of a certain 
abbé, who for this outrage brought a suit in a court ef 
honour established for such cases under the old régime. 
The abbé thus addressed the court: “I am not here to 
complain of Admiral Suffron, who took so ae i 
in the East Indies ; I am not here to complain o! 
de Grosse, who fought so nobly in the West ; I come 
here not to complain of Duke de Cribillion, who took 
Minorca ; but I come to complain of Marshal B e 
who took my box at the opera, and never took ing 
6 


The court paid him the high compliment of refu 
his suit, declaring that had inflicted sufficien' 
punishment. 


PEARSON'S CIGARS. 
TEN MORE 2&1 PRIZES. 


THE tobacco from which Pearson's Cigars are made !s tirely 
in conservatories, and the cigars ars mace on mahogany tables by 
thoroughbred Cubans fn swa!low-tail coats and white kid gloves, When 
® man smokes one of these cigars he walks on air, and s that he 
bas a diamond acarf-pin and a eix-gulnea suit of clothes on, and has fuss 
soarried a rich wife. 


grown ep 


pro’ eradicates 

freckles, and is enjoyed a ve the smoker's sisters, cousins, and auste, 
th window-curtains, and clothes, with the 

of heliotrope, new-mown hay, jockey-alub, 


SO tes tie airy, oe ject to puttt ictures, and moving 
y, never objcc' putting and mo’ 
firntture never step on a lady's train, join a we, 


“ post-office after supper. 

Radeal fade! i ne seatee ie way i 

‘s Cigars, wo now offering more 

ns fron whom el the last Monday in we 

the greatest number eareon's Ci 
Ask your bacco! ‘e Cigar. he that he has 
got it, can thers just as good, te!l him they will not 
do, but that you must bave the genuine article, which he cen obtain from 
ra. ENKEL BRos., Providers, 81, 83, and St 
Cigars by'a speotal 


ere 
upon each bor of over a toa 
are the best value ever prod 
advertisement they have given te 
y are sold at 2, 8d., and 4d. apiece. 


Measra.. 
Houndsditch, London, BG Pearson's 
th the 


QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


681. What Flowers Change in Colour Pefore they 
Wither ? 

In most flowers some change in colour is discernible 
especially as age advances. To take a favourite 
flower, the rose, it will be found that at different ages 
different shades will appear. From a deep red, the 
colour merges into purple, or from bright scarlet into 
a colour bordering upon black. ‘The Virginian stock 
will, from a greenish yellow, develop into white, then 
red,and finally mauve. Hydrangens,from a pale lemon 


mitted any ver 
| Bo 
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appears only on the top of the head, is not as a rale 
ceong he latter considered detrimental to the 
‘appearance, while with women the loss of hair, how- 
ever slight, is counted a great misfortune. Of rove ie 
judgea, barristers, and others wear wigs as part 
their legal equipment, while members of the theatrical 
profession have to consider them as part of their stock- 
in-tride. Putting these asido, it is highly improbable 
that there are more than 100,000 wig-wearers in t 
whole country. 

584. What has been the Highest Speed Attained by 

a Horse ? 

Records have been handed down of extraordinary 
speeds attained by horses, but it is doubtful whether 
the methods of timing in vogue hundreds of years ago 
correct figures, A famous race- 
rse, named Firefly, is said to have covered a mile 
in sixty-four monte in the year 1772, and Flying 
Childers, it is said, ran four miles in six minutes fort 


colour, will pass through a pure white to pink, while | soconds, Putting these aside as somewhat doubtfu 


the little forget-me-not opens blue, and changes t 
white and pink before becoming blue again. What is 
knewn as the chameleon wallHower is at different times 
white, red, and violet, while the common phlox 
change from light blue in the nea Ne pink at 
midday. Mr. Grant Allen says:—'* When flowers 
individually change from one colour to another as they 
develop, it is always in the order from reds to mauves 
or purples, or from yellow through reds to purples.” 
The colours of flowers may be acted upon by minerals 
and chemicals and are thus largely under the control 
of the florist. 


682. Can Human Beings Live and Work on One 
Meal a Day? 


There are many instances on record of men having 
lived and worked on one meal a day, the most notable 
of which, perhaps, was that of Dr. Fordyce, the great 
medical writer, hin used to partake of his single meal 
daily at Dolly’s Chop-House, Paternoster Now, London. 
This practice he continued for twenty years, his meal 
being taken at four o'clock every afternoon, at which 
hour he arrived at the chop-house, where the waiter 
had everything ready. The doctor made a very hearty 
meal, including @ pound and a half of beefsteak, 
eating with great rapidity, and consuming regularly 
a pint of old als, a bottle of port and a quarter 
of a pint of brandy. At seven he gave lectures on 
chemistry. While aome human beings like Dr. Fordyce 
have been able to live and work on one meal aday, the 
great bulk of mankind could not do s0 without injury 
to their system. Dr. Combe in his DiczsTion aND 
Dietetics observes that “the grand rule in fixing the 
number and period of our meals is to proportion them 
to the real wante of the system, as modified by 
sex, health, and manner of life, and as indicated by 
the true returns of appetite.” The time required for 
the digestion of food by a person in health varies from 
one to three or four hours. If fresh food be taken 
oefore that of the previous meal be digested, the process 
of digestion is disturbed. Those who have much 
exercise, or who work hard, require more frequent and 
heartier meals than the indolent and sedentary. 
Fixed periods for eating are more conducive to 
health than eating at irregular intervals, but these 
periods must, as a rule, vary for ditlerent classes of 
people under different circumstances. Each individual 
must therefore judge from his own surroundings and 
requirements, chowch probably for the large majorit 
three meals per day best meet the essentials for health 
and nutriment. 


683. What Proportion of the Population of this 
Country Wear Wigs? 

The wearing of wigs is not now anything like so 
usual as it once was.) They have ceased to be fashion- 
able, and are now only adopted where partial or total 
baldness is a disfigurement. Baldness is common 
among men, especially those engaged in business, 
from the age of thirty, while the hair of women does 
not generally lose its retentive power until they have 
eached the tifties. The wearing of wigs is much more 

ommon among women than men, for baldness, if it 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from readers who 
have the knowledge and ability to answer 
them. Weshall print the best reply to each 
question, and shall pay for all matter printed 
at ourordinary rate of two Suineas a column. 
The same vasder may send replies to any 
number of queries. Envelopes should be 
marked “ Replies," in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must reach us by first tor 
on the Tues of the week following their 
publication. Payment will only be made 
for replies published. Authorities on which 
replies are based must be given. Half-a- 
crown will be paid on publication for every 
question received which is considered worthy 
of insertion 


we tind the record of Salvator, a famous American 
horse, to be one minute thirty-five and a half seconds 
for a mile, Frying Pan, which ran at Melbourne, 
covering the distance in two seconds more. Gladiateur, 
a [British racehorse, covered just over a mile in one 
minute thirty-ei sht seconds. ‘The speed of an ordinary 
racehorse is at the rate of about one mile in two 
minutes, With respect to the running of Salvator it has 
been calculated that the speed he attained was nearly 
forty miles an hour. There are 5,280 fcet in a mile, so 
that for every one of these ninety-five seconds Salvator 
covered fifty-five and three-tenths feet of ground. 
Agxin the shortest space of time noted by the turf- 
man’s watch is a quarter of a second, 8o that in every 
one of those 382 quarters of a second the animal leaped 
sixteen and three-tenths feet. 


585. Which Rallway has the Longest Mileage in 
the World ? 

The Great Union Pacific Railway is 7,776 miles in 
length, and the longest dircct line between two places, 
which is part of that railway, is from New Yorx to 
San Francisco, in California, thus uniting the Atlantic 
and Pacitic Oceans, and extending over a distance of 
3,271 miles, OF direct lines the next in length is the 
Canadian Pacific, from Montreal to Vancouver, 2,906 
miles. The lines of the Pennsylvania Railway Com- 
pany are 7,600 miles in length. ‘The Vanderbilt system, 
which embraces several distinct lines, controls 15,663 
miles of railway in the United States; the Gould 
lines, 11,879; the Huntingdon lines, 9,038; and the 
Atchison, 8,965 miles. On October Ist, 1890, there were 
154,779 miles of railway in the United States, of which 
9,422 had been constructed during the previous twelve 
months, ‘lhe longest railway in India is the North- 
Western, extending for 2,377 miles. There is a diroct 
line, after crossing the English Channel, across Europe 
to Constantinople, 1,814 miles in length. 


586. What is the Best Simple Method of Deter- 
mining Whether the Life of a Person has 
Become Extinct ? 


There are many simple methods that may be adopted 
to ascertain whether a person is beyond hope dead, 
one of the easiest being to tie a rubber band or tight 
ligature around a finger. If the heart has not entirely 
stopped its action, the finger will assume a bluish-red 
tint. On the other hand, if the circulation has quite 
ceased, there will be no change of colour. Another 
way is to hold the hand towards a candle, when, if 
life is present, a scarlet-red tint will be plainly dis- 
cerned in the spaces between the fingers. This m>thod 


won a prize of 1,500 francs offered by the French | 


Academy of Sciences, but many medical men do not 
agree with it. Doctors will often inject into the upper 
arm a strong solution of ammonia, when the presence 
of life will make itself known by the appearance of a 
red spot, or they will prick the hin with a needle, and 
re by the aid of a microscope, whether the punce- 
ture remains open or closed. If the former, then 
death will have ensued. ‘These two last-nanied nlans 
aro said to be the most sure of any known. Other 


methods often adopted by the friends of a sapposed 


QUESTIONS. 


611. Are any animals mature at birth? 
612. Does any plant bear different flowers? 


613. What kind of noise is most apt to wake a/| 


sleeping person % 


_614. How much honey does a bee gather in its life- 
time? 


615. Which is the earliest British coin still current $ 


616. How is the order in which the letters of the 
alphabet follow one another accounted for? 


617. In which European countrics is murder most 
and least frequent ? 


618. What is the number of the largest 
British family by one father and mother recorded 


619. Which is the sunniest place in the British Isles! 


620, What is the extreme depth to which the ground 
freezes 


Wese exviue 
Oor. 3, 180L 


dead person are the holding of a cold mirror before 
the mouth and nostrils, open which mirror, if there be 
any breath, it will be easi 


in 
the presence of death, the si are, as a rule, too 
"boing buried alive. 
587. What is the Cause of the Increased Bright- 
ness of the Harvest Moon ? 

The Harveat-~Moon is the first full moon occurring 
after the 22nd of Be prentbes, and has the peculiarity 
of rising for a g Many successive evenings about 
the same hour—generally between six and nine o'clock. 
The reason why the moon is so much brighter at this 
season of the year is accounted for by the fact of its 
peculiar position in the heavens, occurring, as it does, 
about the time of general harvest in the north tem- 
perate zone, when the sun in its annual course has 
approached the celestinl equator, which it crosses from 
north to south on the 22nd of September, setting close 
to the exact western point of the horizon. The full 
moon about this date rises in the evening as the sun 
sots, and, aided by its reflection, begins to give light at 
sunset, and continues to do so until sunrise, when it 
sots just as the sun again appears above the horizon. 
By the peculiar position of these two ruling celestial 
luminaries, this arrangement of the moon’s rising and 
setti continues, without any great variation, for 
several days, so that  peeatior ly there is no darkness— 
especially if the woather in other respects remains fine. 
It is owing to this fact that this particular moon is 
known as the Harvest Moon, as no other during the 
year rises for 80 many days in succession 80 soon after 
sunset. 


588. What is the Averave Difference of the Tem- 
perature in the Sun and in the Shade ? 


It is difficult to correctly gauge the difference of 
temperature in sun and chats, ut it varies from 
fifteen tot wenty-fivedegrees. There have Leen occasions 
when the difference has registered as much as fifty- 
nine degrees, though these are quite phenomal 
occurrences. 


589. Snow Never Melts at the Tops of High Moun- 
tains, and is Always Falling; How is it that 
They do not Inerease in Height ? 

The continual fall of snow does not raise the height 
of a mountain because the snow has already rai it 
as high as possiblo. Snow fits on the top of a moun- 
tain like a cap, forming a more or less regular cone or 
pyramid, and extending down the sides to the level of 
the snow-line. When more snow falls on the cap an 
increase in size would, owing to mechanical principles, 
only be possible by a widening of the base of the 
prremid or cap, in other words, by the descent of 

e snow to a lower level. But this could not occur, 
because any snow below the snow-line would melt, 
at least, in summer, and pass away as a rippling 
stream. As the base of the cap cannot increase in size 
there is no force to resist the pressure from above 
caused by the continual fall of snow on the cap. The 
snow therefore descends from above in the form of 
creeping glaciers, until the warmer temperature of the 
lower regions gradually melts it. At intervals some of 
the superincumbent snow rushes down in the form of 
an avalanche, carrying destruction to the valleys 
beneath. 


590. Why Is It that if a Bottle of Mineral Water 
is Held in a Seale Position when Un- 
corked, not a Drop Will Escape? 

In bottling mincral waters carbonic acid gas is forced 
by very powerful apparatus into the water, and is held 
imprisoned and compressed until the hottle is uncorked, 
when it immedfately takes an upward direction. If the 
bottle be held upright, the gas finds the Icast space 
just at the point where by expansion it takea up the 
most room, sv that it is acculerated, and in its hurry 
forces the water from the bottle. But if the bottle be 
held in a slanting position the gas ascends to the top 
side of the bottle, and then slowly follows the gradual 
upward slant, and Ieavcs the mouth in a comparatively 
gentle manner. 
| 
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MAN AND HIS SHOES. 


How much a man is like old shoes! 

For instance, both a soul may lose ; 

Both have been tanned ; both are made tight 
By cobblers ; both get left and right ; 

Both need a mate to be complete, 

And both are made to go on feet. 


They both need heeling, oft are sold, 

And both in time all turn to mould. 

With shoes the first is last ; with men 

The first shall be the last ; and when 

The shoes wear out they’re mended new; 
When men wear out they’re men-dead, toe, 


ad both are trod upon, and both 

Will tread on others, nothing loath. 
Both have their ties, and both incline, 
When polished, in the world to shine ; 
And both peg out—so would you choose 
To be a man or be his shoes. 


—————_—3-—-__ 


WHICH IS THE BEST TYPE= 
WRITER ? 


A YEw weeks ago we made some remarks on the last 
page of the paper in reference to the tremendous ad- 
vantages which result from the use of a typewriter for 
office work. Anyone who gives time and attention to 
vedo the manipulation of one of these machines 
cannot fail to acquire a degree of proficiency in a very 
short time which will enable hin or her to write at 
least twice as fast as with a pen. A really akilfal 
operator—and anybody who has lissom fingers ma 
become really skilful at typewriting—can do as mu 
writing in one hour as he could in four with a pen. 

And this remarkable increase in the speed of writing 
is not the only advantage gained, for typewriting is as 
legible as print, and the manipulation of the keys does 
not lead to writers’ cramp or any other of the kindred 
afflictions which arise from long-continued penmanship. 

mh neta ought tq be as usual an eooonriptish: 
ment pmons the juniors in an office as shorthand is. A 
shorthand clerk who can typewrite his notes at @ fair 
rate of speed, is worth at least twice as much to his 
employer as one who can only transcribe them with a 
pen, or he gets through more than twice as much 
work. 

And it is not only in business offices that writing 
is so useful. Authors who typewrite their manu- 
scripts, or have them typewritten, are much more likely 
to meet with success than those who send them to 
editors in their own handwriting, however readable a 
fist it may be. An editor is a busy man, and it stands 
to reason that he will be favourably impressed with a 
manuscript which he can read as easily as though it 
were already in type. 

The remarks in the paper to which we alluded at 
the beginning of this article led to the receipt of a 
great number of letters from readers who wished for 
our advico with regard to the question :—Which is the 
best typewriter? There aro many machines on the 
market now. They are all advertised more or leas ex- 
tensively, and in their advertisements all claim to be 
the most practical, reliable, and efficient. 

As we have had considerable experience with type- 
writers, we think that it will prove a help to those 
readers who are interested in the subject if we give 
them our ideas ato which is the best machine. 

The subject is one on which we can speak with some 
authority, for there are 8ix ype eiters always at work 
in the offices of Pearson's W. eekly, embracing four 
different makes, and we have at one time and another 
given a practical trial to every typewriter that is on 
the British market. 

No one can go wrong in buying a nigeaies ope a 
Caligraph, or a Hammond, but to our mind these 
machines are none of them quite equal to the Bar- 
Lock, which possesses a combination of advantages 
that places it, to our mind, in the front rank. 

To begin with, the name of this machine is derived 
from an arrangement by which the type bars, as they 
imprcss the letters upon the paper, are docked by falling 
into slits of a size to admit them without allowing the 
slightest deviation from exact straightness. Thus the 
bad alignment which is so often noticeable in a type- 
writer after the hard use of a year or two Las shaken 
the bars a bit loose, is altogether done away with. 
‘his is an important point, as nothing looks so bad in 
a typewritten letter _as “wobbly ” lines. We may sa: 
that with the two Bar-Lock machines in use at this 
ofice we have printed a line five or six times over 
without any blurring. ‘fhe result is simply to render 
the impression eee in colour. 

Another great advantage of t!:e Bar-Lock is the fact 
that the writing is always visible up to the last letter 
that has been impressed upon the paper. ‘The operator 
can thus always see what he has written, and in the 
event of a mistake is able to rectify it at once without 
the necessity of stopping his work while he shifts the 
mechanism in order to enable him to look at what he 
has written. 

In this machine, too, the shifting of the carriage at 
the end of a line automatically turns the paper, so that 
it is absolutely impossible to forget this important 
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point, and write over the line that has just been 
printed. ; 


The Bar-Lock has duplicate keyboards—one for 
reairre and one for = nnn is no doubt 
is ent admits of greater speed being 
attained than is possible when peo capitals it 
. to neep a certain key epremed and thus 
entirely lose for the time being the use of one hand. 

ve piber typewriters the care of the lee is a 
matter frequen’ uirin e attention of the opera- 
tor. The nbbon of | the Bar-Lock is fitted on to an 
automatic apperstus, which keeps it in a constant 
state of oscillation while the machine is being worked, 
and thus ensures the important fact that each t; 
strikes upon a piece of ribbon from which the ink 
not already been expressed. The ribbon has also an 
automatic reversing-gear, and so it requires no atten- 
tion from the moment it 1s put on the machine until it 
is worn out. 

The keys of the Bar-Lock require a very light touch 
to set them m operation, and the depression needed to 
make the types strike the paper is only three-eighths 
of an inch. These points, taken in connection with 
the automatic turning of the peeer and the saving of 
time effected by the duplicate key-board, enable pe 
skilful operators, in our opinion, to work the Bar-Loc 
faster than is possible with other machines—indeed, 
the operator can never on this machine work too fast 
for the mechanism to perform its part properly—a 
state of affairs that is not unknown with typewriters 
of othor makes. 

The Bar-Lock has, we believe, been recently rebuilt, 
and practical experience has taught the manufacturers 
so many ways of strengthening and simplifying the 
various parts that the machine as it stands sey is, 
we think, not only the best in idea, but the simplest, 
strongest, and most durable in construction. 

We wish it to be understood that these remarks are 
not intended to disparage any particular make of type- 
writer, but are meant merely to give our readers the 
opinions that are the result of lengthened trial and 
experience with regard to the moat useful pieeo of 
mechanism that has ever been devised for business 
purposes, 
In conclusion we strongly recommend users of type- 
writers to treat their machines properly. A type- 
writer is rather a complicated piece of Forges and 
if it be allowed to get clogged with dust and dirt 
cannot be expected to work well. A cyclist would not 
expect his mount to run easily if he did not keep it 
clean and well ailed. om as much attention to a type- 
writer as you would toa bicycle, and it will be a good 
servant to you for years. 


OO 
ACCORDING TO CONTRACT. 


TuosE who have built houses for themselves, and, in 
the never-varying experience of all, overran the con- 
tractors estimate, may find some consolation in the 
fact that there was one man who had his house built 
exactly as he ordered it, and didn’t alter a line of his 
original plan or overrun the contract price. This was 
@ peppery old sea-captain, who drew out the plang, 
being somewhat of a draughtsman, of his modest, two- 
storey, green-blinded mansion, and summoned his car- 

nter and demanded what he would charge to builda 
coum for him after that plan. 

“ But, captain,” said the knight of the foreplane, 
“there are no— ” 

“ Don’t ‘but’ me!” exploded the captain ; “I want 
the house according to my plan.” 

“ Certainly,” aid Shavings; “but you will let me 
put in—” 

“ Not one thing.” 

“Now hark ed the captain; “I 

Now hark you!” roar e captain ; y you 
to build the house exactly as I have drawn ibe lan. 
I won't have anything put in.” : 

“Very well,” said Shavings, rather nettled, and a 
price was fixed for a dwelling exactly according to 
plan, to be finished in six months’ time, and the captain 
aniled uway. Returning home, he was waited on by 
the builder and the new mansion visited. Its exterior 
was quite correct—pretty blinds, neat door, with trellis 
and all complete, and so were firat floor, entry, and 
rooms. The captain was profuse in his commenda- 
tions, 

“ And now,” said he, “ we will go upstairs.” 

* All right,” said Shavings. “Come outside to the 

di n 


er. 

“Outside? Why, what d’ye mean by that? I want 
to go unstairs.” 

“Can't do it, sir.” 

“Why %” 

“There are no stairs.” 

“No stairs !” exclaimed the astonished mariner, “no 
stairs !” 

“No,” replied the imperturbable builder ; “ you re- 
fused to have a single thing put in not down in the 
plan, and that contained no stairs.” 

The captain was fairly caught, for in his drawing he 
had utterly forgotten this important portion of his 
dwelling, and his hot temper had prevented the car- 
penter from pointing it out to him. Since then, it is 
said, the captain gets into a passion when anyone 
starcs at him. 


MARRIAGES IN BRITTANY. 


simply offers his hand 


village ad ith th oan faa 
an ox-waggon laden wi ew 

ture, This consis of a press, a bedstead like a ward- 
robe, shutting up entirely, with only fretwork for 
ventilation, a cask of cider, a churn, a ridge pot, 
and a bundle of faggots. the top of this load 
mablens are , one spinning hemp and the other 


The bride shows her fine breeding b ing her 
friends drag her to church. On either Po out the: altar 
burns a wax taper, and it is expected that whoever of 
the two is next the less brilliant light will die first. 

The bride, on leaving the church, is presented with a 

to remind her of her duties. Tripe, butter, 
buckwheat bread, and cider form the marriage feast, 
towards which each guest pays his portion. 

At nightfall, according to an ancient custom, the 
mother gives her daughter a handful of nuts. The 
happy pair are serenaded, and are served with soup 
containing crusts threaded together, in symbol of 
unity. Their erobarrassment in vainly endeavouring to 
eat these crusts provokes much amusement. 

oe ie 

Bona adapted for the use of the philosophie cabman: 

“Tf she be not fare for me, : 
What care I whose fare she be?” 
 EEEREEEIEGE “Gee 

“ Bxs here, waiter, it’s an hour since I ordered my 
hook, and it hasn't come yet. I can’t afford to sit here 


y. 
“That's all right, sir. We never charge no rent for 
our tables, sir.” 
—_ego-—__. 


Eruxt : “I know he is a financier, but he is not a 


speculator. 
Maude: “ How do you know, dear!” 
Ethel : “He didn’t buy our engagement ring until 
he was quite sure that I would accept him.” 
—_——_f-—___. 
Fist Boy: “Your folk ain’t as rich as ours. My 
father and maciligy at driving every day.” 


Becond Boy : “ My father drives eve day, too.” 
Pe si! Boy: “I don’t believe it! at does he 
ve 


Becond Boy: “ Nails.” 


Hawenxss (an art critic): “That picture of Regent 
Street is a marvellously fine piece of work, Larkins.” 
Larkins (who knows nothing of art): “I call it 


wretched.” 
Hawkins: “ Why?” 
Larkins: “ As far as you can see up the street there 


isn’t one woman looking back to see what another has 
on, The artist never lived in town.” 


—_— Py 
A GREAT Ringer has been invited to turn her talents 
to lucrative advertising purposes by an enterprisi 

ankee. He wants the ay to sing portions P| 
“Faust” in costume, particularly the ad of the 
“King of Thule,” w ea set of the traditional 
spinning-wheel, she shall be working a particular 
mode of sewing-machine, bearing the name of the 
manvfacturer outlined by incandescent lamps. The 
fair artist would receive an additional £200 to her 
salary every time she used the machine in public. 


————j-___ 
Dvuszina a learned lecture by a German, one 
Baron Vondullbrains, he illustrated the glory of me- 
chanics as a science, thus: “De ting dat is made is 
more superior dan de maker. I shall show you how in 
some t’ings. Suppose I make de round wheel of de 
coach? Ver’ well; dat wheel roll round five hundred 
mile, and I cannot roll one myself! Suppose I am a 
cooper, what you call, and I make the big tub to hold 
wine? He holds tuns and gallons ; and [ cannot hold 
more than jive bottle/ So you see dat what is made 
is more superior dan de maker.” 


PEARSON'S 
HURRICANE 
MATCH BOX, 


YOU NEED NOT BURN YOUR HANDS ANY MOBS, 
OB SET YOUR HAT ON FIRE, IN TRYING TO 
LIGHT UP ON A WINDY DAY. 

a 
Coers tw , and fancy deal tobacconist obtais 
ts om the wheleeal ats, Meas Cava & Rasraauina Red Oram 

Street, @ sole wholesale agents 
Messrs. W. H. CARRINGTON & Co., 65, Thomas Birest, Manchester. 


SOMETHING NEW AND 
STRANGE. 


uriser has recently been made 
which can 


be a ae any place. Vaposrisatéon as ® cure for 
is becoming very ry a 
will be found useful to hang pdimteomad peda ined 


curious 1 discoveries. Should any readers | house, or in the stable. The agents are Sm Argrsvur SULLIvaw was on one occasion 
dnoes cae ogrear oo “tk a agra & Cassell, 37, Chancery Lane, W.C. dining in New York, and was seated next toa lady 


Messes. Sirrn & Davies, of 9, Acton Road, 
Harlesden, send us a specimen of their “Apollo 
picture-cord grip, which been invented to su 
sede the old and generally troublesome method of 
constantly tying and_unty when regulating the 
height of a picture. The weight of the picture or any 
other article hung, holds the coord tight, while it may 
be loosened to raise or lower the picture by simp! 
palling the cord or pressing the top of the moveable 
part of the grip. The arrangement is inexpensive and 
thoroughly rehable. : 


knew something about 

mpsione. she naively enqui of * Arther 

whether Bach was composing anything present. 

“ No,” he replied, taking in the situation ; “at present 
he is decomposing.” 

Sm Mozre.t Mackznzix often wears a notable 

in, which has a curious history. It is in diamonds 

‘orming the figure fifty, surrounded by a crown set im 

pearls. It is one of a few, identical in value and dente 

theiz 


A New pattorn of shoemaker’s aw] is encircled 

vd aspiral spring. After a blow has been struck, and 

6 point of the awl. has pierced the leather, the re- 
action of tho spring throws it out again. 


Mr J. H. Momporp, of Ryde, has invented 
new hill-climbing Tricycle, which will be shown at the 
forthcoming Stanle ple Theextra mechanism adds 
but very little weight to the machine, and the inventor 
anserte that hecan monnt a hill of one in five tent, 
and has sinipiy detied competition over the hilly roads 
of the Lele of Wight. 


A wew clectrical block C hegice for railways 
has been patented in America. Its object is to pre- 
vent railway collisions by giving an alarm to 8 
driver on a moving locomotive on the same line, and 
which will give novos ce nS occupied level oroesie, an 
epen switch or drawbridge, or a carriage projectin 
aes a side track over the main line, and tea will 
afford a signal effective in daylight or darkness, on a 
straight or curved line, or in a tunnel. 


Messrs. T. & I. Warsey, of 180, Southgate 
load, N., are the inventors of a rapid-heating kettle, 
which they have christened “The Inkerman.” The 
primary idea of quickly heating a kettle by means of 
flues passing through its interior is by no means new, 
as the principle is einployed in engine boilers, but the 
method of application to domestic water boilers is 
entirely novel. The water in this improved kettle is 
heated in a comparatively short time, as, in addition to 
the surfaces exposed to the flames by ordinary kettles, 
it possessea in the flues means whereby heat in the 
form of the ascendinz flames and hot air may reach 
the centre of the kettle and heat the water from 
within. 

TRREORITE, a new explosive, was tested re 
cently at Fort Hamilton by somo UB. army officers. 
The experiments proved the explosive to be superior 
to dynamite. Itisa dark violet colour, and iskept ina 
gelatinous condition ig glass jars. A hollow co per 
shell was filled with 12 Iba. of terrorite and buried six 
feet below the surface of the ground. When the contents 
of the shell were fired there was a long and muffled 
Jetonation, and a ton of earth was hurled fifty feet 
‘nto the air and scattered broadcast, Jeaving a twelve- 
ieet crater. The force of the explosion was declared 
to be double that of dynamite. Terrorite will bear jolt- 
ing and exposure in a freezing temperature without 
injury. It can also be fired in an ordinary shell. ‘The 
new explosion is an American invention. 


As we briefly announced in our Issue of July 
25th, the Mnnich Poe!ler Physical and Optical Institute 
has constructed for the forthcoming Chicago Exhibi- 
tion, at a cost of £1,750, a monster microscope, some 
interestiug particulars of which we are now able to 
publish. It is intended for projecting images upon a 
screen, and electricity is used, not only for producing 
the necessary light, but for regulating the focus, 
sentreing the specimen to be examined, an cooling the 
apparatus, The heating of the instrument by the 
artificial light, which, in this is an arc of 
11,000 candle power, sets up disturbing currents of 
air, deranges the focus by expansion, and atiects 
the objects unfavourably. A small copper cylinder 
filled with liquid carbonic acid, under a pressure 
of about 350 pounds to the square inch, is con- 
nected with the microscope in such a way that the 
opening of a valve precipitates a drop of the acid in 
fine spray over the portions of the instrument most 
exposed to the heat. The Ikquid immediately evaporates, 
producing intense cold, and reducing the metal with 
which it is in contact to the desired temperature. The 
instrument has, under ordinary conditions, a magnify- 
ing power of 11,000 linear perspective, but by immers- 
ing the lenses in vascline oil more powerful objectives 
can be used, which will magnify 16,000 diameters. To 

ive an idea of this powor it may be snid that the well- 

nown vinegar eel, which is scarcely visible to the 
naked eye, would appear on the screen as a serpent 
niore than 100 feet in length ; while the finest flour 
would look like a heap of rough stones. 


that the Queen had made in celebration of her ju 

ear. She presented one to each of her childre 

usbands,and their wives. The late Emperor Frederick, 
then Crown Prince, received one, and greatly prized it. 
When he dicd the Emprese sent it to tho British 
physicists, with a note saying she would like him te 

eep and wear it, since it had been peculiarly precious 
to her husband. Thus, as far as Hoyalty is : 
the pin has a treble association—with the Queen, with 
the late Emperor of Germany, and with his widow. 
ies Meaty MEREDITH rejoices bus protean, of 

ir, whi in artistic negligé round his classicadly- 

chisled face, and he looks younger than his years, whieh 


Upper Tooting, have placed on the market a patent 
Simplex String and Saspender, which will be 
found particularly serviceable to tradesmen. It Bais 
vides @ most ingenious method of unwinding and ro- 
winding string as occasion arises. The prominent 
feature is the re-winding ; for, after using it, by simply 
pwling the cord attached, the reel is covered, taking 
the loose end of the twine up out of the way. Another 
point of great utility and chee | ity is that 
any lengths of twine or string off who le parcels as 
they are unpacked may be wound on the reel. This 
saving alone will, it is said, in a short time, cover the 
cost of the machine. The price of the Suspender and 
Re-winder is 5s. 


Rarurrg is the name given to a new descrip- 
tion of rubber made by Messrs. Waddington, Rath, & 
Co., Spring Bank Mills, Hyde. For many purposes 
pure rubber is unsuitable, being teo elastic. or 
instance, it is found that railway buffers, if made of the 
pure article, are too soft to withstand the great 
crushing force often bronght against them in use. 
Cycle tyres, also, if too elastic, are apt to stretch off the 
rim of the wheel in spite of all attempts to fasten them 
by means of cement. The usual mode of counteracting 
the superabundant elasticity of rubber goods, and at 
the same time reducing the cost of production (the latter 
point frequently being the more important), is to add 
mineral powders, sack as chalk or metallic oxides, 
litharge, zine, etc. The new material is said to consist 
of pure rubber (combined with the maa petjociice of 
sulphur to effect vulcanisation) and silk fibre in a 
finely divided state. Tho result is an article which 
appears well adapted for all pa where toughness 
and durability are desired than very great 


elasticity. 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Henry Ievine, Pinero, Augustus Harris, W: 
Terris, Corney Grain, are all Masons. 


Tue Speaker of the French Chamber of 
Deputies lives in a palatial residence on the Quai 
d'Orsay, and receives a salary of £2,500 a year. 


Tue Rothschilds are virtual owners of one 
fifth of the fertile land in the Delta of the Nile. 
Their share in Egyptian bonds is popularly estimated 
at £12,000,000. 

At St. Malo there is an omnibus conductor 
who is a marquis; a count, who earns his living by 
making mouse-traps ; end a bathing-man who rejoices 
in a double title—Count Raoul de la Begace, Marquis 
de Chambéry. 

THe new Postmaster - General, Sir James 
Fergusson, was at Alma and Inkerman, and in tho 
latter battle he was wounded. In the heat of tha 
fight he received an order—for he was captain of the 
Grenadiers—to drive back some Russians who were 
advancing round the flank of the Guards’ sandb 
battery. In this movement, which was successful, 
Sir James received a wound in the wrist from a musket 
ball as he was himself in the act of firing off a musket 
that he had taken from a wounded man. 


Tne general garb of the Comtesse de Paris, 
who may one day be Queen of irance, is that of the 
sporting wife of an English squire—black tailor-inade 
jacket, short dark cloth skirt, standing collar, man’s 
scarf and scarf-pin, and man’s felt hat! In this most 
undignitied attire does the possible Queen of France 
not only go to the stables to see her horses, but grant 
audiences to those who come to pay her court! When 
out shooting her dress is even more masculine, for 
then her Royal Highness boldly dons knickerbockers ! 
Of course these masculine habits and tastes have not 
tended to refine the nature of the Comtesse de Paris; 
for, notwithstanding her inanly, frank, brusque, and 
most un-French manner, she can preside over a salon 
with considerable dignity and charm, and, with all 
her audacity, she never forgets she is a lady and a 
princess. She possesses, to a very marked degree, 
that rare and precious gift of being able to make those 
whom she honours with even a few minutes’ attention, 
fondly believe that they are tie objects of her most 
special favour. 


ublishera in London, and toils every day at the paim- 
Fi task of perusing reanuscripts. 

He is the most indulgent of readers, and often enters 
into correspondence with the ainbitious authors whese 
works have been submitted to him, giving them hints 
and friendly advice. He is the more di te de 
this by reason of his own sad experience, when he 
began his literary career he encountered the mest 
terrible privations, being at one time so badly off thas 
for whole months he lived upon oatmeal, as he was 
unable to afford any other food. He is now a com 
firmed vegetarian. 


Mavgas Jokal, Hungary’s | bapsrenk man of 
letters, is little more than a name to no 

Briton. In Germany Jokai's stories are as as 
they are in his own country. Mauras Jokal is sew 
sixty-six years of age, having been born at Koesagema 
in 1885. He was intended for the law, that heving 
been his father’s profession, but at twelve years of ege 
the desire to write seized him. . 

At the age of twenty-three he laid down his 
enough to get married, his bride being Rose Lal 
then the baling Hungarian actress, 

At the end of a year he joined the Revolutioniste 
and buckled on the sword of a patriot. He was taken 
prisoner, and was sentenced to be shot, when his hates 
appeared with her peoxess full of the apap Alon 
made by the sale of her jewels, and bribing the guards, 
escaped with her husband into the birch woods, where 
they hid in caves and slept on leaves, all the time in 
danger of their livea, until they finally found their way 
to Buda-Pesth. 

This city Jokai hag since made his home; im the 
winter he lives in the heart of the fown, in the summer 
just far enough outside of it to have a house sar 
rounded by grounds, where he can sit out of doors im 
the shade of his own trees. He is probably the best 
known man in Hungary to-day, for he is not only ag 
exthor but a financier, a statesman, and a jo 
as we 


Toe Queen went yachting in 1843. Lady 
Blomfield, who was at that time maid-of-honour to her 
Majesty, says that during the voyage from Falmoath 
to Cherbourg her Majesty, Lady Cunning, and herself 
seated themselves on deck in a very sheltered placa, 
protected by the paddle-box. Her Majesty, who was 
Peal | fond of the occupation, taught them to plait paper 
for bonnets, and while thus busily employed they suds 
denly observed a commotion among the sailora, little 
knots of men talking together in a mysterious manner, 
First one officer cae up to them, then another. They 
looked puzzled, and at last Lord Adolphus Fite 
Clarence was called. 

The Queen asked what was the matter, and whother 
they were going to have a mutiny. Lord A 
laughed, but remarked he really did not know 
would happen unless her Majesty would be graciously 
pleased to move her seat. ‘“ Move my seat!” said the 
queen ; “why should 1? What possible harm can I be 

oing here?” “Well, madam,” said Lord Adolphus, “the 
fact is, your Majesty is unwittingly closing up the 
door of the place where the grog-tubs are kept, and og 
the men cannot have their grog.” “Oh, very well, 
said the ca ; “I will move on one condition 
that you bring me a glass of grog.” This was 
ingly done, and after tasting it ihe Queen said, *I am 
afraid I can only make the same remark I did once 
before, that I think it would be ve ood if i¢ were 
stronger!” This of course deligh men, and the 
little incident caused much amusement on board, 


The introduction of this feature has led to the receipt 
of so many letters from readers who have ideas which 
they consider worth patenting, that we have made special 
arrangements of a nature that will enable them to obtain 
reliable advice on such matters. 


Jf any reader of Prarson’s Week y wishes to com- 
munscate with an expert regarding an idea for a patent, 
let him write to the Editor of this paper, marking the 
awwelope Parent. The letter will be handed to a gentle- 
man wal known tn connection with patents, who will 
put Adnedly tn comeentcation with its sender 
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their earliest and are are C) @ month 
or two's treglien teen ton lows. One 
child’s whole rye aed in saying “ Mother's 
got a month!” while others played st police 
and went dhs aisck ioral of blows aud 
police and i sentences. 
“But these children?” I inquired. “You have to 
return them to their ta, do they not become even 
ian beloes if it ia oaly oct of 


“Don’t cry; oh, don’t cry!” pleaded a frail boy | snite to you 1” 
with outstretched sitting u in bed, in | PuX,. : : 
tho nigh droning. Hl often aid wo; tear role | or wimar’t Roighoars tetckens Of Shetinisnonts 
in f : : 
restrain companions from suffering. He had been brought ia ome ect. We geonh ger ee Se 
from # house, where night and he had the chief | with postcards, so that they may io us _imme- 
tie eee ree a : railing, na babies, Rn diately they know of the ill-treatment ef the child. The 
time of their d a small batch of that mournful 


tale of 54,000 children annually born in the land whe } those 


ought not to have been born. He was dreaming it 

over again. 

That is a little incident that Mr. Waugh, protector- 
eneral of little children, will tell you as one of many 
undreds—aye, thousands—that have come under his 

notica No man living knows more about little chil- 

dren than he, and no society has done more in preventi: 
cruelty to children than hia. It is a sad fact that, wi 
all our civilization and culture, our insular privileges 
and pride, and, more than all, our boasted Christianity, 


a society should be to protect innocent 
and help ge against the studied brutality of 
ape Mr. Waugh, whose gospel is that “a 

ittle child is the greatest in the kingdom of heave 
is a short-set, active, sparkling, enthusiastic man, wi 
wavy hair and thin restless, piercin; 
eyes. Every police-court magistrate knows him, an 
the judges on the bench have all had occasion at some 
time or other to study his striking personality. Seven 
years ago when he started the society he was scouted 
asa “shrieking female,” or set down as the intem te 
advocate of a peta fad. When he spoke of fathers 

utting theirchildren on the fireor haiting thom with red 
fot pokors, and of mothers systematically starving their 
babies, people did not believe it, and that wasanend of it. 
Mr. Wangs has, however, lived long enough to prove 
to the sceptical that such iniquities do exist, and, what 
is more, hia powerful and persistent advocacy draws 
£30,000 a year from the pockets of the public in sup- 
port of his work. The society differs in its aim from 
all other societies secking the welfare of unhappy 
children, in that, while others seek to house and pro- 
vide for the destitute, it seeks to punish those who 
make them destitute. 

“ And in what way do you go to work $” I inqui 
“By means of inspectors,” replied Mr. Waugh, 

“who are thoroughly trained and capable men. In 
first place, we them to cultivate an eye for children 
as an entomologist looks on insects or a botanist 
at flowers, They soon learn to know by the look 
manners, and habits of a child whether it 1s well 
for or otherwise, and when once they see the marks of 
ill-usage they run the parents to earth with fatal 
dotermination. They are all of them men who possess 
alove for little children—a most essential qualifica- 
tion—who practice unfailing court and tact, and 
who cultivate the art of seeing through a brick wall. 
Although their work is at times fraught with danger, 
we have had only three cases of assault out of some 
£0,000 cases investigated. Their first thought is for 
tho child, their second how to bring the offender to 
justice, Dut our society is not a meee prosecuting 
agency. Onur first procedure is to warn the parents, 
and we scnd a notice in the following terms :— 


To 

“This is to inform you that your conduct to your 
child, , has been the subject of inquiry by this 
society, and oes are now warned to prevent the 
necessity for further proceedings. The object of the 
Bociety is to prevent cruelty where monition fails, by 
prosecution, which it always undertakes with great 
reluctance. Your attention is called to — Vic., chap —, 
section —.’ 

“This often has the desired effect, for offenders have 
a wholesome dread of coming within the clutches of 
ths law.” 

“And if they take no notice of the ibaime sup- 
pose you prozecute them without further ado 

“Yes; and in near! cases we obtain a convic- 
tion. We take care of the childred’in the meantime, 
at our shelter here, and at this moment we have over 
thirty under our care.” 

I went, under the guidance of the matron, to 
sce these children, and found them in the yard at 
ple , or with their toys indoors. Here was a 

ttle lad without legs, who had been knocked about 


as the stock-in-trade of professional beggars; here 
another, who had been nearly flogs to death 
and then sold for a pot of beer; and a third who 


showed unmistakeable signs of the most inhuman 
handling. There was one boy there, a little gentle- 
man—one cou'd judge that by his face and his man- 
ners—the son of a physician who had gone to the bad. 
and had lost all self-respect and every scrap of paternal 
love. He was a lad of whom any might well be 
proud. I saw a babe lying in a cot slowly dying from 
prolonged neglect, others who could scarcely walk, 


Most of them ha omed to the dock from 


and children of rips years bearing the mark of the rod. 
en accust: 


the terror of the law that keeps 
i in check %” 
“Yes ; suasion counts fer nothing. You 
might just ag well try and tame a wolf by io it 
in a cage for a week aa get the brutes—the fiends— 
with w! we have to deal to exercise any semblance 
of kindness towards their children. You may think 
this oa ee strong, but I can assure you the 
diabolical inventiveness of the hate- arent 
of Britain to-day ia equalled only by that of the In 
quisitors of — 

And then Mr. Waugh told me of such cases as hang- 
ing a child ap by the neck by a a ges to a hook in 
the kitchen ceiling till black in face and uncon- 


parents know . and they fear a second conviction.” 


beating with poker on the m 
doctor said, a “ri 


ing the creature to pine in the old pain again 
day and ni i; xing big java of teoth in the fat of 
the thigh le child bed for refuge, dragging it 
out, standing ep with it and shaking it “ass dog 
shakes a rat ;” a baby across a room at a 
wall; immersing for an hour, naked, in i 
tank, out of doors ; tying, naked, to post in the ya 
in the night ; ing in for two hours, tied in 
a chair, a ehild wi itis. But it is enouch. 


“ And to what cause do you trace all this inhumanity 
—to poverty a drink $ aus . 
“No, not much to poverty, a great to dri 
and as much to avarice and don tesvences. This 
a oa business is a dreadful pitrreeroes, eh 
penny or two per week is paid with patient 
Hip bec ed but medinine or pourishment for the child 
isdenied. As to poverty, out of 10,000 cases in the last 
two years, there were only 396 in which the wages fell 
below 20a a week. In upwards of 3,000 cases the 
minimum actual w waa 278. 6d. which, but for 
many men caring to earn enough for their own 
wants, might have been doubled. 

“Then we have the baby farmer to fight against. We 
have done much to u this infamous busi but 
more remains to be done. Inonehause alone we found 
no fewer than 300 dresses of little children. It is 30 
easy to murder by slow degrees, while if a woman who 
has a child that is not wanted, putsit away painlessly 
and guickly, she suffers for it with the best years of 
her life’ As things are,” said Mr. Waugh, with feeli 
“it were almost betterthat the country were provided 
with a lethal chamber where the children might pass 
to an eternal sleep, suddenly, instead of going hither 
by lingering torments Zhe pall gives security to 
these murderers, in that it will not hear and wil! not 
read, and public opinion is not roused to a sense of 
the iniguities that are daily practised under its very 
ae What I vould like i ies wens be Courts i 
children, with a Chancery Court dealing equity rat 
than law,and a Children’s Minister, who will ce them 
under his especial protection.” 

At present, Mr. Waugh told me, the society is not 
nearly sufficiently represented in the cou ley: He 
himself has travelled nearly thirty thousand m 
creating hte en in every case splendid results 
have accrued. “There is no cruelty here,” is the state- 
ment with which he is constantly met. But in each 
case the society has justified its existence before 
it has ‘been in operation a month course 
of conversation I enquired of ra Waugh his 
opinion concerning our metropolitan magistrates, 
our judges, and the “great unpaid.” Of the former 
he spoke in the highest terms, while some of the judges 
he had found kind, considerate, and respectful to 
little children, and perhaps no one more so than 
Mr. Justice Hawkins, known to law-breakers as the 
“hanging judge.” As to the “greatanpaid” Mr. Waugh’s 
opinion was ly eomplimentary. And the wonder 
of it: all is, aa I have said before, that Britain should 
have need of a society for the humanizing of what is 
little more than an upper stratum of the brute creation, 
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“You don’ 
‘ou '¢ love more, Jahn. idea 
uleg toa tip Rs of gta THe ene 
to pthone viislwesauteye 
Pu Good 

UGWINCH : “ id 
with toni idea, waiter, to serve capers 
Waiter a sir, most likes ‘em.” 
Plugwi we 


stated in such a way as to possess something 
charm of novelty. 
“ Why,’ ssid Are as the clock struck, “it 


Pieter it was two.” 
Bridget, “it’s niver later than one 
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she had been te. She replied in the most di 

~ "To the Eiscolopien church: Then throwing 

“To the colopian church.” n i 

her head: “I don’ fink s’e minister is a bit nice. - 
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A story is told of Dean Buckland during a visit he 
paid to the inent. When sitting do visit 
the waiter asked him if ise ing oame to dinner 


fish, 
The Dean took some, and enjoyed it, but, when song 
a 


I a8SKED a little tot one Sunday afternoon what church 
dignitied 


he discovered a bone which he was naturalist 

to know was the bone of a mammal and not of 

He found out afterwards that it was the bone of an 
otter. It seems tha: the landlord had been under the 
impression that, as the otter was caught in water, it 
must be a fish, and was therefore aece 
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street. 
Whisky was used, and Pat finall: 
steed way he ae not hold out Maine a 
p : 


“ Oi wuz afraid the woire ‘ud break.” 
He recover 


RESUNPHION OF THE ReOT- 
BALL INSURANCE. 


rf 


during the last football season we noted ac- 
counts in the papers of no fewer than 
FOURTEEN DEATHS OM THE FOOTBALL FIELD 


How many nore escaped owr observation wa 


do not know. 
£100 INSURANCE 
FOR 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


We undertake to ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS to whomsoever Pike Proprietors of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY may decide to be the nexé 
of kin of ony football player who meets with 
his death an accident while actually 
playing football. The only condition is that 
the player in tion must be the possessor 
at the time of the accide (fe copy of the 
current number of PEARSOR’S EEKLY, which 
nust bear his usuul signature in ink on the 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The 
copy need not be upon the person at the time 
of the accident. Notice of acoident must be 
iven yiaicabd a, days, and death must 
ave occurT m twenty-four hours 
the acoidens. on - 
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A LUCKY JEST. 


Tue French author, Martainville, who began his 
career towards the close of the last century, is said to 
have owed the preservation of his life toa witty piece 
of audacity. He wasa Royalist, and did not hesitate 
to attack the French revolution and its authorities. 
Presently, of course, he was summoned to appear before, 
the revolutionary tribunal. ; F 

The revolutionary tribunals at that time did not 
hesitate to send everybody to the guillotine who had 
ventured to attack them. Martainville expected to go 
with the rest of the victims. : 

“What is your name?” asked the judge. 

“ Martainville,” said the young author. 

“Martainville!” exclaimed the judge. ‘ You are 
deceiving us, and trying to hide your rank. You are 


_an aristocrat, and your naine is De Martainville.” 


“Citizen President,” exclaimed the young man, “I 
am here to be shortencd, not to be lengthened !_ Leave 
me my name !” he : 

A true Frenchman loves a witticism above all things, 
and the tribunal was so pleased by Martainville’s grim 
response that it spared his life. . 

———————— 


HOW SHOE NAILS ARE MADE. 


Suog nails are cast up to three million separate 
aails to the ton, and the low price at which they have 
to be sold precludes the possibility of handling the 
individual nail. Of the smaller sizes, 2,000 nails are 
moulded in asingle mould, and an expert workman 
will make eighty moulds in an ordinary working day, 
thus turning out 160,000 separate nails. 

When the metal in a liquid state is poured into the 
mould it runs through the sand in es provided 
in the moulding process ; the whole of the nails are 
cast together, and are, when removed from the sand, 
connected by a network of iron one with another. In 
this condition the iron is as brittle as glass, and very 
little force is required to separate the nails from the 
network which holds them together. 

Nails in this state have to undergo the process known 
as annealing. They are mixed up with hematite iron 
ore which is in a powdered state, and, being put into 
iron pots, they are placed in an annealing furnace, a 
sort of kiln. Here they remain for some days, care 
being taken to so regulate the heat to which they are 
subjected that the iron will not be remelted, but 
bronght very nearly to that condition. 

The action of the raw iron-ore upon the brittle 
casting is marvellous. After cooling it can be bent 
without risk of breaking and it becomes a useful and 
serviceable article. Ma leable iron heel tips and so 
forth are made on similar principles but they are 
finished and polished bright by placing them in 
revolving drums with curriers’ shavings, whence they 
emerge with the surface highly polished. 


AN ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
£1,000 INSURANCE. 


NOT LIMITED TO ONE CLAIM. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be paid to whomeoever the Proprietors of this Paper may decide to 
be the Next-of-Kin of any person who ws killed inan accident occurring 
within the United Kingdm to a liadway Trainin which he or she may 
be travelling as an ordinary passenjer. This payment will be made eud- 
pect to the condilwns and regulations mentioned below. 

hither @ com dete copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, or this note, must be upon the person of the deceased 
@t the tame of the accident. The dlank line in the middle 
this notte must omtain the usual siynature of the 
written either in ink or pencil. Death must occur within twenty-/our 
hours of the accident, and ayplication Jor paysnent of the Insurance 
Money mu.t be made to the Proprietors of this Payer within seven days 

ts occurrence. This offer is not extended to Kailway Seroants on duty. 


£1,000 will be paid by the OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEB 

Sine peonaed 3 ey a wate en ion House Buildings, London, B.C., 
0 am emium paid to the C i 

PEA isons BEKLY, ven P i ili 


This copy ts on sale at all Ne ts and Bookstalls on M 
Bept. With, and confers the benefits of thes insurance system until midnight 
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POT-LUCK. 


A FRIEND of mine was wandering through a street in 
London one rainy, foggy night, about eleven o'clock, 
in doubt as to whether ye should go to the club for a 
rubber at whist or go home. 

“What ! is that you! Why, how are you, my dear 
fellow ?” . 

He turned, and there was Whistler, the famous artist, 
just as wet as he. 

“This is good luck,” said the artist; “come home 
with me and have some beer and a biscuit.” 

So off they went to Whistler's house, through the 
rain and darkness. They found the house as black 
asthe night. Whistler rang the bell, but there was no 
reply. He rang again, and still harder, but apparently 
he might as well have tried to wake the dead. There 
wasn't a sign of life in the house. Well, for nearly 
half an hour those two men stood at the door and tried 
in vain to get into the house, Whistler railing at the 
stupidity of his servants, while the vision of a quiet 
chat over the beer and biscuits gradually began to fade 
from my friend’s mind. ' 

Finally, however, the door opened a few inches, and 
the two men were soon conducted in a very mysterious 
manner through the hall and a few rooms, not a ray of 
light meanwhile being visible. Here Whistler left his 
guest for a few moments, and in his sbseae lo! the 
whole house suddenly blazed with lights. The doors 
between the apartments were aed eeeerd thrown 
open and s gorgeous scene presented itself. In the 
splendid dining-hall was a table loaded with all the 
dala of the season, and set off with the rarest of 
old china, and glass in exquisite sha and designs. 
Wines were there in abundance ; and in their proper 
places were the butlers and servants, ready to do 
their bidding at this sumptvous repast. T was 
Whistler’s biscuit and beer. 

“The whole affair,” said my friend, “was one of 
Whistler’s strange conceits—his Spparroty accidental 
meeting with me (when he had probably been pobre 
for me for hours), his selection of midnight for suc 
an peared, his inability to get into his house (all 
arranged beforehand), and his surprise for me when I 
entered. No man but Whistler would think of sucha 
thing, and no one else would carry it out in such 
perfection as he. 


—_—_—-t=__—_ 
THE WORDS WE USE. 


AN interesting fact in regard to words is the large 
number which is being added to the language each 
year, and the extreme fewness of words in common 
use. It takes a child several  Lemb to acquire one 
thousand words. The average illiterate person never 
uses more than from one or two thousand words, 
while mere labourers get through life with a know- 
ledge of but four or five hun@red. 

Intelligent persons, even those engaged in the learned 
professions, do not make use of more than from six to 
eight thousand words all told, although thcre are 

roperly belonging to the English language over two 
Reiiico thousand. Of course, this is exclusive of the 
Latin technical words, which are not, properly speak- 
ing, English, although they are used as a part of the 
language. The Sha ny ange standard was less than 
two thousand five hundred words, not counting those 
that are compounded and hyphenated. 

However, the famous writer or authority of to-day, 
whether he uses words to express nice shades of mean- 
ing or as technical tools of thought in his own depart- 
ment, must have at his somenand a vocabulary of from 
thirty to forty thousand words, the latter being the 
maximum acquired by any man now living. There is 
a large number of words which until recently have 
escaped the attention of lexicographers. 

In the text of the Encyclopedia Britannica there 
are ten thousand words which have never been formally 
entered and defined in any dictionary. Inthe Century 
dictionary there are seventy thousand words found in 
no other. This fact shows the unrealized wealth of the 
English language. And, by-the-by, here is a statement 
which is not without interest :—There is not to-day 
any man living who is sufticiently learned to write one 
average e of the seven thousand pages of the 
Century cing ys 

In the mint of the mind of those who stand foremost 
in technical departments, large numbers of new and 
needed words are seanelly being coined. I should say, 
at a rough estimate, not less than one thousand wor 
are annually being added to the already very large 
number. Then, too, there are many words that spring 
up, no one knows how or whence. Many of these are 
nanies of things derived from a foreign language, as, for 
instance, fez, for smoking-cap. 

——_——_-}f+—____ 


He (seriously): “Do you think your father would 
object to my marrying you ?” 

She: “I don’t know. If he’s anything like me he 
would.” 

. ——_fe—— 

Brig (just after the wedding): “Alfred, you 
promised to give me a Brand surprise after we were 
married. at is it? 

ria (a widower); “I’ve got six children, my 
pe 
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HOME-MADE CHICKENS. 


_ As an ordinary commercial operation, the artificial 
incubation of eggs began in this country during the 
Paris Exhibition of 1877. Before this date artificial 
incubation had often been practised as a scientific 
amusement, but never with sufficient success to make 
it pay. In 1826 Mr. Bucknell exhibited in London an 
oblong box, nine feet long and three feet broad, which 
turned out chickens by the hundred. His‘apparatus 
attracted a great deal of attention at the time, and 
was reyarded as a great curiosity, but after a while it 
drop out of sight. 

A few years afterwards two rival exhibitors came 
into the field at the same time, and each of them 
claimed to be able to hatch three out of four eggs. 
Minas] incubated eggs by placing them on rows of hot- 
water pipes embedded in sand. Cantelo placed his eggs 
anderneath hot-water pipes. They were both arn 
successful, and for a time Cantelo’s house in Leicester 

uare was one of the sights of London. 

The next attempt to solve the problem was made by 
a devoted hortioulturist. Mr. Boyle made an ingenious 
regulator to keep his orchid-box at a proper tempera- 
ture. A friend saw it, and declared that he had pro- 
duced the very thing needed to make the artificial 
hatching of chickens a success. This caused him to 
turn his attention to that branch, and “ Boyle's Incu- 
bators” were the result. These were altogether too 
elaborate and costly for common use, but on the whole 
they were the most successful of any that had so far 
been produced. 

The sight of thesimple plan adopted by the French 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1877, of having tanks of hot 
water on the top of the eggs was quite 4 revelation to 
British poultry rearers. Many of them were very 
doubtful of the success of such an idea, but their 
doubts were removed by the results of o great 
incubator tournament at Hemel Hempstead in the 
autumn of 1878. 

At this contest s hot-water tank incubator on the 
French plan came off at the top of the Jist, hatchin 
out seventy-five per cent. of fertile eggs, while seve 
of the others did not hatch out any. For sometime 
after this, the successful style of machine was in 
demand. But people found it troublesome to fill the 
tanks with fresh hot water twice a day, so some 
makers added heating apparatus to keep the water 
always hot. 

In order to avoid fluctuations in temperature, several 
simple automatic regulators were invented, and now 
there are some machines in the market which givevery 
good results and require very little attention. The 
great fault of good incubators at present is their high 
price, which places them beyond the reach of cottagers. 
A tirst-class machine to hold a hundred eggs cannot be 
had for much less than eight pounds, and sometimes 
the price is more. 

Artificial incubation has reached the highest point 
of perfection in Egypt, where hens are scarcely ever 
used to hatch out poultry. In the spring months of 
each year the inhabitants of a village called Bermé 
scatter themselves all over the country and hatch 
out all the chickens the people require for a trifling 
remuneration. In Southern Egypt they will give back 
two chickens for every three eggs. ‘Ihe trade is handed 
down from father to son, and British poultry fanciers 
think that their way of working cannot be quite so 
simple as it appears to the ordinary visitor. ‘The re- 
sults are too good for this. 

The maamals, or hatching-houses, consist of long 
central passages, with ovens on either side. There are 
about twenty ovens in a maamal, and each of these has 
a tioor of tifty or seventy square fect. ‘there is another 
chamber over the oven, which is used as a fireplace, 
thus causing the hcat to radiate down on the eggs, not 
to rise up to them. For the tirst few days the eggs are 
warned by means of tires made of a fuel consisting of 
cow or camel waste mixed with short straw, and formed 
into thin round cakes, At the end of about ten days 
the fires are put out, and the tempcrature of the 
atmosphere is sufficiently high to complete the work 
without further attention. 

The output of each maamal every season is enormous, 
and, according to Government returns, the whole of 
these establishments hatched nearly eighteen millions 
of chicks in one season out of over twenty-six millions 
of eggs. 

In Southern China artificial incubation is almost 
solely confined to the eggs of ducks. The hatching- 
houses simply consist of long, low rooms, with fire- 
places, As the eggs are brought in they are placed in 
well-covered flat baskets. A fire is lighted at the 
bottom of each basket, in a small charcoal stove, and 
is kept up for fourteen days. ‘Then the eggs are taken 
out of the baskets and are Tai carefully in lines on big 
tables. 

No artificial heat is now applied. The eggs sre 
turned every day, and are kept warm by means of 
thick cotton quilts spread over them. At the end of 
another fortnight an interesting scene can be witn 
hundreds and thousands of little fluffy creatures brea’ 
their way out of the shells, and the long tables, which 
but a few hours before were quiet and still, are full of 
life. Next day the peasantry flock to the hatching- 
house in crowds and buy the baby ducklings for about 
& penny each, 
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FACTS, 


Tuegs are thirty-two Roman Catholiaeers. 


Every young person in Bohemia is compelled to 
stady music. 


Tux bottom of the Adriatic Sea is composed of a firm 
stratum of shells, which the geologist Donati supposes 
to be not less than a hundred feet in thickness. 


Ir is said in a cookery book published in Berlin 
in 1507, that a favourite dish at that period was 
fone sett It was made of the large pe of roscs, 
with milk, white of eggs, vanilla, and sugar. 


Ixucit distillation is almost a lost art in Great 
Britain. In England last year there was but one de- 
tection, and in Scotland only fifteen. But Ireland has a 
good deal of the old smuggling energy in her compoei- 
tion yet, for the detections in her case numbered 
1,613, 


Frepenick THe Great had five libraries, all exactly 
alike, and containing the same books ranged in the 
same order—one at Potsdam, a second at Sans-Souci, a 
third at Berlin, a fourth at Charlottenburg, and a 
fifth at Breslau. On removing to either of these places 
he had only to make a note of the page at which he 
ty off, = go on with his book without interruption on 

is arrival. 


VENTILATING Bres.—It may not perhaps be gene- 
rally known that in India, and we believe in other 
tropical countries, there are in every hive what one 
can only describe as ventilating bees. During the hot 
season two or three bees post themselves on their heads 
at tho entrance of the hive, and fan the interior with 
the incessant motion of their wings. They are relieved 
at intervals by fresh bees, who carry on the process. 
They are kept to their duty by a sort of patrol of 


THE QueEn’s Per Doc.—The Queen’s pet dog isa 
Yorkshire terrier that weighs 2zlbs., and cost $15. 
Bhe saw the dog a good many times before it was pur- 
chased. It was the property of Ravenscroft, of St. 
Martin’s Lane ; but as other dealers had heard that 
the Queen was looking for a pet, they would go to 
Ravenscroft and say, “I think I have achance to sell 
that dog ; lend him me for a few hours.” This occurred 
several times, till application was made to Ravenscroft 
himself. He, too, brought out the inevitable Yorkshire 
terrier. “Why, I have seen this dog several times 
before,” exclaimed her Najesty. © reason was 
explained to her, and she became the possessor of the 
amallvst dog in the market. 


Pu¥sicIANs AND Perstan Women.—When a Persian 
lady is ill and requires thy attentions of a physician, 
she must be concealed by a screen and he makes his 
inquiries without seeing her. She may be permitted 
to put out her hand and wrist in order that her pulse 
may be felt, but only when actually necessary. Among 
the lower classes in the villages a Tittle more freedom 
is permitted in consulting a doctor, for they live a 
more couwunal life, and tle physicians in the rural 
districts are itinerants, who on arriving at a village 
open an office under a broad plane-tree by the side of 
® murmuring brook. Veiled, of course, the women 
flock round him, and he prescribes peculiar doses, some- 
times udding a charm to be worn over the suffering 
member, consisting of an abstract from the Koran 
inside of an amulet. After dosing the village and 
carefully collecting every fee on the spot, the rustic 
sculapius prudently decamps to the next village. lf 
the patient recovers praise is given to God as well as 
the doctor ; if he or she dies, the result is laid to Kis- 
met, or fate, but at the same time it is well that the 
doctor should not be on hand, for human wrath is 
liab!v to overcome faith in the decrees of destiny. 


Russian Tga-BovsESs.—Tea-houses are one of the 
greatest institutions of Russia. The tea sold in them 
1s very good, and Russians swallow surprising quanti- 
ties of it; three or four pints, with a proportionate 
quantity of vodks, will not seem an excessive evening's 
allowance for a sober man. Coffee is never asked for. 
In the lower kinds of houses, where hand barrel-organs 

urse music, the tea is said to be are-brew from the 
leaves that have been used by larger establishments ; 
and here it is customary to serve the tea ready-flavour 
with vodki. It makes a potent beverage, which will 
send a glow all over the body of an isvostchik (cabman) 
in cold weather, and make him, with many yells, drive 
his sleigh or droschky in wild zigzags. In the tea-houses 
of the lower orders the shrine of the Virgin stands just 
within the door, and a customer would no more think 
of taking tea without paying his devotions than he 
would go out into the snow without having his boots 
on. en he has well drunk he will make another 
stand at the shrine on coming out, and if a customer 
cannot remain quite steady on his legs during his brief 
orisons, some good Sainaritans will always bear him a 
helping hand, lest the unsteady brother, going out un- 
shriven, with so much whiskyfied tea on board him, 
should come to grief through his impiety. It isa com- 
mon phrase in Russia to say of a man who has rolled 
dead drunk into the snow and got frozen there, “ He 
forgot to pray after his tea.” 


Ir is said that two out of every three who begin to 
learn shorthand fail to acquire it. 


Roast monkey is now the gastronomic “go” in Paris* 
rece is said to be a compromise bet ween pheasant 
an re. 


A curtovs fact has been noted by Arctic travellers— 
snow when at a very low temperature absorbs moisture 
and dries garments. 


Ir is a wonderful thing that mF Slag after they 
have been brought away from the sea, knowgby 
instinct the hour when the tide is rising and approach- 
ing their beds, and so of their own accord open their 
shells to.receive their food from the sea, as if they were 
still at home. 


In the fourteenth century a great assembly of th® 
medical faculty was held at Paris to advise on th® 
co plagues which at that time were ravaging 

rance; but all the advice the faculty was then ina 
position to give was that “when rain fell in the day, 


.@ little treacle was to be taken, and that fat people 


should not sit in the sunshine.” 


THERE are shops in London where suits of clothes 
may be hired for an evening. In Paris an agency has 
been started for hiring out wedding guests for the 
special benefit of people whose relations live in the 
provinces, The managers say : “ We can place at the 
di ition of the bridegrooms a choice selection of 
well-odiicated oung men, charming talkers, bs pt 
dancers, several of whom are besides endowed with all 
the necessary talents appertaining to fine society.” 


Tus Home or THE AcoorDron.—The accordeon has 
of late years risen in popular appreciation and gained 
a number of influential admirers, not the least of whom 
is Prince Bismarck, whose musical ear, as he frankly 
admits, prefers this comparatively vulgar instrument 
to any other. The streets of Berlin resound with its 
melodious strains, and by right, for the Prussian capital 
is the chief place for the manufacture of accordeons. 
The largest Berlin accordeon manufactory has two 
steam-engines of 20-horse power, employs 600 work- 
men, and turns out annually about 300,000 instruments, 
which are exported to all parts of the globe. Berlin 
accordeons may be heard on the Yangtse, the Congo, 
and the Amazon rivers. 


An Enrerprisina Vittace—A happy and enter- 
prising little village is Collias, near Nimes, with its 
465 inhabitants. It has just been lighted by electricity, 
the motive-power being derived from a small water- 
fall, with a flow of about 230 gallons per second, and 
equal to about nine-horse power. This waterfall seta 
in action a dynamo capable of supplying a light equal 
to 1,600 candles. The streets are lighted by twenty- 
tive lamps of 16-candle power each. Besides lighting 
the village, tho same power is employed during the 
day in putting in motion the pumps for supplying 
certain parts of the village with water. This, however, 
is not ali tor which Collas is remarkable. It disposes 
of an annual budget of £600, entirely raised from the 
communal wood-cutting. The village curé is paid a 
small subvention in addition to his salary, Su presiies 
ratuitously at all baptisms, marriages, and funerals. 
fren medical attendance is given gratuitously, and 
until the passing of a recent law education was free. 


Tae Oricin or Inon.—The Bible speaks of Tubal 
Cain as the discoverer of iron and _ the father of 
smiths. The Egyptians imputed to Hephestus the 
the same honour, while Pliny mentions it having been 
discovered by Dactyles on Mount Ida after the forests 
on the mountain side had been destroyed by lightning ; 
this about 1,432 years B.c. Jeremiah and Lvekiel both 
mention iron in their scriptural writings, the latter 
specially mentioning two qualities of the metal, and call- 
ing one bright iron, which was probably steel, Moses 
mentions an iron furnace, and Job speaks of it as being 
taken out of the earth. ‘Thousands of years before the 
opening of the Christian era, the Egyptians used iron 
in making sickles, knives, etc. Sparta first used iron 
for money ; Britain also used it as a medium of barter 
and exchange prior to the conquest by the Romans. 
The Britains, before the time of Christ, used to 
export iron to Gaul ; and, after the Roman Conquest, 
the conquerors established extensive smelting works, 
which existed at least as late as the Saxon Conquest. 


Toe WEicHT AND Size or AncrenT ArMoUR.—Un- 
til the sixteenth century armour developed in a logical 
way, its forms were governed by the necessities of war, 
changes in it were the result of practical experience 
and actual experiment on the battle-tield, not decided 
upon in the otlice of the Minister of War. After the 
sixteenth century it became fantastic and meaning- 
less, a gala costume rather than a harness ; the greatest 
captains opposed its use, but the nobles clung to it as 
a mark of distinction. After it was made bullet-proof 
it became so enormously heavy that at the end of the 
sixteenth century Lanoue complained that gentlemen 
of thirty were already deformed by the ves t of their 
armour. In spite of the huge armours of Henry VIII., 
of Anthony of Burgundy, and of some others, the 
average size of the modern man is greater than that 
of the soldier of the middle ages and the Renaissance, 
if we can judge from the armours preserved in the 
rouseums of England and the Continent, which are, 
with few exceptions, small and narrow, especially the 
leg and thigh pieces, 
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Suven hundred and twenty-nine persons were 
pentance to terms of penaP servitude in England 
year. 


Tux Japanese Government purpose spending the 
sum of £140,000 in connection with the World’s Fair 
at Chicago. 


THE wino cellars at the Crystal Palace, including 
the accommodation for bottled beer, are more than a 
mile in length. 


VEGETATION in the Alps recedes from year to year. 
Alpine roses were at one time found at an altitude of 
7,600 feet, now they are seldom found higher than 6,600- 
feet, and are stunted at that. 


OvER 50,000,000 Ibs. of sugar are used every year- 
in the United Kingdom in the brewing of beer, in 
addition to the saccharine principle of the malt. 
About 660,000,000 of gallons of beer are annually 
brewed in this country. 


Tur Norwegians have a primitive way of breaking 
up old worn-out wooden ships) They take them to 
exposed rocky parts of the coast, and, after anchorin 
them, leave the breakers of the next storm to sm 
them to pieces. After the storm the floating frag- 
ments are picked up and sold for tirewood. 


In recent Russian trials to test the adaptability of 
snow breast-works against an enemy’s fire, it was found _ 
that a thickness of: six feet was B® peatocs protection 
against bullets fired at three hund paces. Packing - 
the snow and pouring water over it to make a crust of © 
ice was found to keep the bullets out when the thick- . 
ness was only three feet and one-half. 


Norway must be a very paradise for quediipet 
According to a writer bearing-reins are ynknown ; the- 
whip, if it exists, is for ornament rather than use; 

even puss is not afraid to make friends with small 
boys, knowing that only caresses await her. But what . 
may not be looked for in a country where, on a blazing 
hot day, a woman taking her pig to market will shelter - 
the animal with her umbrella, protecting her own head 
with only a pocket-handkerchief 


Carvina on Cork.—The art of gel yer cork is . 
Swiss: The material is bought in its rough state, and 
a piece of the requised size selected. It is then put. . 
through a course of knives, dpaper, and emery- 
dust until a smooth face is o tains then the land- . 
scape, marine view, or other design is worked out with .. 
small, fine-pointed knives and chisels, after which it is - 
touched up with water-colours. The task of carving in - 
cork is rendered especially difficult because of the im- 
perfestness of the material and ita exceeding brittle- 
ness. Ina ton of cork there might not be five pounds 
of the material perfect enough to be used in this fine 
class of work. Steadiness of nerve is also a part of the 
programme of success, as the slightést slip of the knife - 
Be akiaal is death to the result. 


Sarprngs.—These little finny creatures are caught . 
in nets, and, after being well washed, the heads are cut. 
off, and the fish are sprinkled lightly with salt. After 
lying for a few hours they are placed on grids in rows 
almost perpendicular. The frames are then placed-in 
pans eentatning boiling olive oil, The oil is changed 
as soon as it becomes too black and dirty for con- 
tinuing the cooking process. As soon as the fish are . 
considered sufficiently cooked, they are withdrawn 
from the pans of oil, and grids are placed on the tables . 
covered with zinc, the surface of the table inclinip 
towards a grove in the centre. The oil ia thus carri 
to a vessel prepared to receive it. Round the table. 
stand the women whose business it is to pack the fish 
closely and uniformly in boxes. The boxes being full, 
the tish are Covered with fresh oil, and the lids are - 
then soldered down. Thus hermetically sealed they 
are placed in iron baskets and immersed in boiling 
water. The smaller boxes are thus boiled for half an 
hour, and the larger ones somewhat longer, in propor- 
tion to size of box. The tish are then ready for the . 
market, and, being packed in cases, aresent to theendg . 
of the earth. 


Cat anv Fox Swimmino.—Two very extraordinary 
facts in natural history have recently come under m 
penal observation (says a FigtpD correspondent 

lose to Burmarsh Rectory, in Kent, a cat named Ru 
is known to live almost entirely upon the water rats - 
that abound in the marsh drains in that district. Her 
mode of procedure is unique. She will not attack the 
rats when on land, because they are very large and 
pugnacious. She deftly, after the manner of her - 
species, walks along the top of the embankment along- 
side the deep drain, and, watching until the water rat 
is fairly started upon his accustomed swim across the - 
stream, she bounds upon him when all his attention is - 
absorbed i ReepIOe himself afloat and swimming for ° 
the other side. lutching him mercilessly with her: 
forepaws, and trusting to his buoyancy to keep them 
both afloat, she catches him at the back of the neck.. 
and gives him the choice of two deaths—separation of 
the spinal cord at the neck, or asphyxia from drowning. 
Rath reaches the shore an easy victor, and takes her’ 
meal at leisure. The second and still more interesting 
case of an animal as naturally opposed to water is that. 
of a vixen fox in Cholmondeley Park, in Cheshire, 
who has bred a litter of cubs upon an island to which 
she has been accustomed to swim backwards and 
forwards several yards every ‘day 
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Aw Amateon Ovaree Ormza.—The to 


I worked this up ; 
night, and put them im the cellar 


fing the more willingly he engages todo it. I knew 

nothing about opening oysters; I had never o; 

ene in my life. Bat what I facked in knowledge I 
le up for in zeal. 

When everything was ready I smiled at Mra Per- 
kins and commenced. I found the most difficulty with 
the first oyster. I looked some fifteen_minutes for a 
hole in which to put tho knife. But I couldn't find 
& Mrs. Porkins, who had rather impatiently watched 
the sever suggested that it might have fallen out, 
ead would be in the hasket. . 

There was no use looking further for « hole in that 
er. I got out my knife, which was sharp, and 
ing the point at what reasonably appeared to be a 

erevice, pushol firmly against it. If I used a little 
more firmness, it is more than likely that beth the 
blade and ‘handle would have passed bgt alee 
As it was, it was only a part of the blade, 
was enabled io pull it from the same side it entered. 
is was an unexpected advantage, and I Lope I was 
. waficiently grateful, Lut it is doubtéal. 
Mrs. Perkins screamed. ; 
p Xov ns the awkwardest man I ever saw,” she 
ed. 
It was an easy romark, Ninety-nine women in every 
aah would have made it. I tied up the wound im 
ca, and reucwed my endeSvours to gain an en 
trance, with zeal materially abated. 
Pretty soon I misscd_ part of one thumb, and the 
ge ped intwo. Mrs. Perkins went for ano 
y don’t mako knives of the material they 
geod to. { was surprised tosee them break as fast as 
Bey did before I got that oyster open. Mrs Perkins 
‘yes somewhat surprised herself. 
I didn’t break die last knife. It slipped over the 
pect the bivalve, and went across the apex of my 
kles with a ferovity almost human. It next went 
tuto the fire. . 
I went into the yard to think Mrs Perkins went 
Fries foracry. When I camsinI was accompanied 
t 


the axe. The balance of those oysters came apart 
wo minutea. 
ee — 


* & Pacrarov Watcian.—lIt is asa night-watchman 
 roenade Bones snines with surpassing splendour. 
had been several burglaries in the little town to 
which he is an ornament, so the wealthier inhabitants 
determined to employ a man to walk about at midnight 
and keep marauders off. 
Their choice fell upon Bones. When he first entered 
the service he was very anxious to meke a good im- 
ession on Colonel Colin, the most important man in 
place ; and the first night upon which he went on 
duty Colonel Cotlin was awakened about half-past 
twelve by a furious ring at the door-belL He looked 
ext of the window and perceived the watchman, who 


waa: 

“She's all right. Nobody's broke in I've got my 
eye on things. You depend on me.” 

The Colonel thought he was one of the most faithful 
watchmen he had ever seen, and returned serenely to 
bed. On the following night, just after twelve, thors 
was another energetic ring at the bell, and when the 
QOelonel raised the window the watchman said : 

“ Your servants ain't left the window-shutters 

the house is not afire, All right as atrivet whi 
m about |” 
¢ “Louisa,” said the Colonel to his wife, as he returned 
to his couch, “that is a splendid watchman, bat I think 
he’s just the leust bit.too enthusiastic.” 

A couple of nights later, when the door-bell rang at 
half-past one, the Colonel felt somewhat angry, and he 
determined to stay in bed ; but the person on the step 
below at last began to kick against the front door, 
antil the Colonel threw up the window, and ex- 
elaimed : 

“What do you want ?” 

It was the watchman, and he said: 

“You know old ‘irs. Biles, up the street 1 Well, I’ve 
fast rong Biles cp. wud be says her rheumatism ain’t 
rs) better. L thought you might like to kmow, eo I 


As Colonel Coffin slammed the sash down he felt 
wild and murdevius The next night the faithful 
yuardian applied tie toe of his boot to the front door 
with such energy that tie Colonel leapod from his 
bed, and, protruding Lia head from the window, said ; 


PEARSON'S WEBKLY. 


“TI wish to i ou'd stop kicking up kind 
ol tesa hore every i MN What de you by 7) 

“ Why, I only stopped to tell you thas Butteerwick 
has two setter pups, thas I’ oa eho ae 
wanted it. Nothing wrong about is ¢° 

The Colonel uttered an ejaceiato critielem upea 
Butterwick and the pups as dam the window, and 


a monent later he heard the watchman call ep Smith, 
who lives next door, and remark to him ; 
“ They tell me it’s a splendid season for peara, Mv. 


Smith. 
When Coffin heard Smith Darling oh about 
and watchmen out g i air, he 


new it was wrong, but he felt his heart warm 
Smith. The next time the watchman tried to get the 


Colonel out by ringing and kicking, the refused 
to and the watehman sprung his rattle 
Then Coffin came to beers ie pate, vo 

“ You eternal idiot,” he seid, “ if you stop this 


the Ba . 
“bb, all right,” replied the 
something important te tell you; 


r kangaroe down at 
stand upon ita 
Colonel withdrew ina condi' 
rage, the watchman eauntered up the street 
the news to the rest of the folka) On the 
a mao burglars broke into Coffin’s 
saeked it from top tobottom. Towards morning 
heard them, and, hastily dressing minaelf end seizing 
his revolver, he proceeded downstairs. burglars 
heard him coming, and fied. Then the Colonel rang 
his dinner-bell, and summoned the neighbours. Whea 
they arrived, the Colenel, in the course of eon 
made some remarks about the + usclessness 
ight-watchmen. Thereupon Mr. Potts said : 
I saw that fellew Bones only an hour 
mile above here, at M‘Ginnis’s, routing M 
oe that old cheeso makes the beat 
roach.” 

Mr. Bones was réprimanded, but he retained his 
position. The village cannot afford to dispense with 
the services of such an original genius as he, 
es 
My Love's Har, 


My love she hath an autumn het, 
Lit ae tet atie 
That un ber band doth Soak 
U the billows of her hair 
t resteth ; 'tis so wide 
That I must tell you of the fare 
It carrieth outaide. 


For firat sits in the corner, 

sealer 

Three fuchsias and an ivy beak, 

at scuetiine pris ink a thrush, 
‘That curols in the bow, 


A beetle and a butterfly, 
In gold and silver trim, 
Swarm up the blue convolvall 
That dangle on the brim. 
Thzre’s velvet, lace—but I should sing 
a ears frag than that 
Ere I could tell you everything 
My love hath on her ii 
fo 
“You have spurned me!” he cried bitterly ; “I will 
go into the busy world. I will fight and win, My 
name shall be known and wy riches envied-—* 
“Then,” she interrupted, “try me again.” 
——+t 


“CouLpD you publish a voluins of poems for met" 

“Certainly, sir,” answered the publisher, “bat the 
terms will depend on whether your name is well 
known or not.” 

“Oh, my name is one of the best known in the 
aa i Pash on 

“ And you go youn ray honour me with i a 

“My nawe is Sint.” ‘4 oe 

— 


Lona ago the Highland crofters’ ploughs were all of 
wood except the coulter and stock. A crofter had 
ordered a new ploagh from the wright, and called to 
see if it was ready. The implement was finished 
except that it wanted the paint. The crofter in his 
inspection of the long discovered that a considerable 
flaw in the wood en artfully tilled up with putty, 
and he drew the maker's attention to it ina displeased 
tone. 

“ Yoots, man,” said the wright, “it'll be a’ the stronger 
o’ the putty.” 

“Div ye tell mo that?” quoth the peasant. 

“To be sure,” was the answer, “there's naething like 
putt he stand ance it dries.” 

“Then, gudesake, man,” exclaimed the other, * 
didna ye mak’ it a’ putty 7” sellin 


Oaz. a len 

minstrel is like e of champagne ; 
his does not ammount to unless he is well 
cor’ 

Tas 
notice was peated em the door ef 

No Peters Lasryeat | Medley line fuk 
men wanted. Apply to the manager.” 


——_-go-—__—_ 


MT Lamuzry heard oa gentleman belhons rye 
he had a too beni coutiecanen end “A3 
by 9 countenance! What s face te be sure!” 
A 
SUBSCRIBER to the te! exchange asked to be 
“pyrene oma page ee 
ubscriber : “ compleins severe pain ab 
the back of her neck and occasional pausea. = 


altered the switch by mistake, and she saincky 
received the reply a a mechanical i 
to the inquiries of a mill-owner his boiler. 

_ Engineer: “I believe che is li with exocoria- 
tions toa i le thickness. Let her cool during 
the ni and in the morning, before firing up, 
takea mer and pound her vigorously. Then get a 

den-hose, with strong preasure from the main, and 
et it play freely on the parts affected.” 

To his great surpriee the doctor never heard from 
his patient again. 

———— 
ise 
or 
i The dramatis 
eng bopetal of ae 
ay of six. 
“Well, James,” says byes hog what are you going 
J H a lity f 
ames mysteriously extracts a. scrap 0. 
cree et eat an old tobacee pouch; pe ies to 
rellectively : 
“T be thinkin’ of havin’ him tanght to write” 
“Oh, of course, he must learn to write and to read,” 


says the parson. 

I doa't know so much aboet the readin’,” remarked 
James, reflectively. “Writin’s the thing now, ain 
Just you be so good, sir, as to cast your eye over that 
Maybe you haven't «61 it before” 

parson does as he ia requested. It is but a abort 
paragraph clipped apparently from the corner of the 
new: , and it rens es folews : 
“It is : Avra late Mr, Wilkie Collins made 
upwards of 968,000 by writing, 
ih much, Se he 


was for the parson to 
took his hat, smiled, and ee ® murmered 
“Well! well!” which did not him to anything 


¥EN MORE THREE-GUINEA FEA-SERS. 


Soica the DaLu- Kowa competitions have beon started we 
have been much amused by numerous letters received 
deseri na in the mest Male ahr the difficulties the 
writers have overcome iv obraining necessary packet te 
enable them to compete. !t appears to us, therefore, that sa 
amasing competition miz!:t be arranged on this basis. Se 
we offer ten DALU-KOLA ‘l'ea-seta for the ten best papers we 
receive written under tie title: 


My ADVENTURES In Szarncae or Davu-Koxra Ta. 


Each one must be accuwpanied by a label from a packet 
of DALU-KOLA Tea, which any grocer or provision d 
obtain from 2, Imperial Warehouses, Loman Street, Londen, 


must not exceed 500 words, and Monday, Novem 
will be the last day for receiving them, 


The following is the list of winners of consolation prises 
in the jast competition, to each of whem has been forwarded 
one pound of Dalu-Kula Tea :— 

Samuel Marsh, Rose Villa, Fairlight A Acton 
Ruwand Richo Gitvah Piece, Sriaeh 1 Town, Ate 
David Elder, Jun.,7, 8. Vincent Street, 3 William Coley, iJ, 

Batler 7 6, - tes, 


ville, near Hirmingbam ; W. B . 
Sydenham, an; Mr. MO tle own, 
Robinsou Road, Tooting, 5.W. 3; W. 4l, U: Toryuay 
John Jobnson, oY e, y ; M. Boulten, 
Leigh Weetbary, ite; F. P. Clisscld, West Heath Villas, kn aN 
Boo ham ; Henry Deacon, Purtland Villa, tae ag - ak, Bristol | 
. Wilicinsoa, 
*wnton Boad, Yi 
nr ee ee ee Middlesex ; W 
unders, ree Medmesa, Malins 
Sultan Road, Laudport, Portaaouth; W. oe us, prior! 
Boad, Norwichy 


Crescent, l:ley, near Leeda; Kev. H, Harmer, 18, Cedar 
Stonediala Sirect,. Peon] 


Samuel Maraden, Thurgoland Hall, near 

Nort » Newark; R WL News me, 14, 

Mey Henry, 7S, Abbey Roa:, St. John's Wi N.W.; Walter 
Golborne, near Newtou-le-Witlows; F. ——, ead. mie Qneen't 


, 2, Finsbury ‘Terrace, Swansea ; 
Manchester Road, Denton, near 3 
wood Boad, Southsea; W. 
E.; Charles B 
Park 


Averdson Huouso, 


zard ; 
Lovke, Ruselsad, 
Geld Villas, New Soatagate, N. ; hire. 


CG E Jackson, Dodbroox Kiocaucttge, “Devon ; el Justin, & 
Barton Bristot ; 2, Glonthor 
6 ( 


Chancery Street, 
Grove Surbiton ; 


Weax suena 
Oor. 8, 1801. 


A RUSSIAN MOTHER. 
THE a ead military 


and 
the Eanperor Wikoiee of Rena etre 
for which all human ties might well be sncrificed. In 
March, 1837, a oman named Maria Nicofesocona, the 
widow of a peasant, received a letter frem her son 
Novic, a soldier in the of Tansbow. 

In this letter the eon stated 
ment which he and others en = 
deserting from a service into which he had been forced 
at the first, and that in a few days after thedate of his 
ortega he sore va — i 
mother, The first thing done wother on i 

"a the 


cf the action, sent the woman without taking 
any steps in consequence of her diastenrs, : 

Coane days later the desertor arrived at the dvciling 
of his mother, whe received him with open arms 
loaded him with osresées. But she took an oppor. 
tunity immediately afterwards to go to the police 
oiicers, delivermg up to them the ckild to whom 
she had given birth, Compelled by his duty, the 
governor addressed a report of the case to the Exnperor. 

Nicholas viewed the matter differently from the 
governor. The eutocrat issued a whase decreeing & 
silver medal to Maria Nicoforocona, with these words 
cngraven onit, “ Devotion tothe Throne.” This medal 
was to be s nded from her neck by the ribbon of 
the Order of St. Anne, and the woman was further 
secured, for the rest of her life, against the chances of 
want. It was moreover decreed that the ciroum- 
stances of the case should be published in all the 
journals of the Empire, that its subjects might imitate 
this example of fidelity and devotion to the throne. 

The young soldier, in accordance with the mili 
rcgulations of Russia, was subjected to the knout, an 
died under the blows. The unnatural t wore the 
decoration assigned to her with as much pride as if she 
had won it by the most virtuous action. 


en ee 
HOW DRESDEN CHINA IS MADE. 


I RECENTLY had the opportunity of paying a visit te 
an establishment where much of the ed Dresden 
china is made. The clay from which Dresden china 
derives its fineness ai Loa” Mem found about an 
hour’s jo from Meissen. en it arrives it is 
sifted and palverized several times, till nothing but the 
finest and purest part rewaing; in this state it looks 
like very fine flour with a slight yellow tinge. It is 
then mixed with feldspatz (a kind of flint})—which is 

round to bemlae rpm and water le into huge 
bala and ept in mino-lin boxes, to be served out as 
occasion requires. 

‘There was nothing in the moulding of the oommoner 
forms, or in the whirling of plates and bowls, eto, in 
any way differing from the ordinary method pursued 
in every china manufactory in this country, and this 
is therefore not worth describing. In avery long 
gallery—round two sides of a square, and into whic. 
opened the various workrooms—we saw the most 
extraordinary collection of moulds ; bodies guiltless of 
heads, legs, or arias ; right legs, left lega, with and 
without shoes ; bi als, and fishea, ready to be 
filled at will, 


In a large and well-lighted room sat a perfect army 
of workmen, to whom the contents of the moulds were 
given, after one baking, and while the clay was still 

lastic. Taking a body, they joined arms and legs and 

ead with inconceivabie rapidity, passing a camel’s- 
hair brush dipped in water to make the members stick 
on. With small agate tools each began to bring these 
moulded apures to perfection. 

The workman gave the eyes expression, he deepened 
an eyelid, softened the cheek, rounded an arm, marked 
the finger-nails, patted it on one side, then on the 
other, till it stood before usa shepherdess complete. 
Nothing was more marve!lous than the gentleness and 
dexterity with which the fragile thing was handled, 
and the wonderful quickness with which he manipu- 
lated each smallest detail. 

Next to this room in point of interest was one where 

the raised fruits and flowers are made and arranged 
cn each vase, or jug, or basket. There is no moulding 
here. The most dolicate leaves are rolled at the point 
of the accomplished fingers; leaf is added to leaf, 
every bit of the smallest rose is curled, patted into 
shape, and stuck into its place till it grows before you 
into a perfect rose. 
_ The tiniest petal of each diminutive forget-me-not 
is made by itself, and put in its place by the aid of 
daintily-held pincers that might belong to fairyland. 
The miniature flowerson the lap of a dancing-girl are all 
made in the same way, and the time taken and the 
care required made one understand why “raised china” 
costs so much. 

When the china is ready it is taken to be baked 
again, then glazed, then painted, then baked i 
some pieces being baked no fewer than six times, aad 
breaking to pieces in the sixth baking. These acci- 
es pct ae yee en ste eat than former! 
as the degree aud distribution of heat are m 
better understood now, P 
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PERES 


Se 


The orens are built in ciroular chambers, and we 
stood in the centre of G&ading the heat less than we 
All sound were recesses, in which trays 


zelinaanld tare looked inet sarione 


| 
| 


is 


many women and girls sit with agate tools of various 
shapes, and quick friction turns the dark and dusky 
brown to gold that glitters 


In the room dovoted to the finest painting we were 

intreduced to an old Frenchman with two pairs of 

on. He was celebrated for his child figu 

and was painting groups in the centres of a set | 
deasert-plates, ordered by one of the Imperial family 
of Prussia. Children were swimming, bathing, making 
flower-wreaths, riding goats, catching butterflies, etc. 
Each group was different, and the grace and beauty of 
the figures were perfectly wonderful. 

He had pai there for yeara, but had never learned 
German ; he had never tried, he raid, with a little 
shrug. He atso told us he seldom painted flowers. 
“ Anyone can do that,” he said, with a fine senso of his 
own unrivalled talent ; but, looking at the flowers, we 
could not agree with him. It is not given to “ anyone” 
to paint such flowers. 

he blue and white china called “ Meissen china” is 
of course made here. The difference between it and 
Dresden china consists in ite being painted in cobalt 
before it is g' and it is not baked so often. Besides 
the production of beautiful old shapes in the finest 
clay, this Meissen china is made more coarsely and 
strongly in commoner shapes, when it is much cheaper 
and very strong. 

It is also hand-painted, but is very quickly done by 
means of a perforated paper laid over the plate or cup, 
when powdered cobalt is shaken over it out of a thing 
exactly likea small pepper-box. This leaves the pattern 
marked, and lads, with a fine brush and a little water, 
stipple in the colour. It is then baked and glazed. 
Some of the old shapes with perforated edges were very 
beautiful. 

When the china is examined by the superintendent, 
and he considers it poriees, be affixes on every pies 
the well-known oross sw before the last ‘ing. 
Every bit with the slightest i rfection in Lar grate 
shape, or trans: ncy is sacked imperfect and sol 
for less than half-price, either at the manufactory, or, 
more uently, at a small shop in Dresden, near the 
Frauen Kircho, which goes by the name of “the 
rejected shop.” This mark of imperfection is simply a 
emall white line drawn through the crossed swo 


THE WORK OF A MARRIAGE 
BUREA 


s 

Tue Berlin — Bureau, which has ramifica- 
tions all over the world, has in the last cleven years 
received 19,959 proposisioas from all civilised countries. 
In 12,706 cases husbands were desired ; in 7,253, wives; 
5,916 women and 5,104 men communicated directly 
with the main office ; the rest made known their wants 
through agencies. 

The youngest woman who asked for a man was 16 
years and 4 months old; the eldest 72. The corre 
sponding ages of male applicants were 184 and 79. The 
average of the women was 264; of the men, 29}. 
Matches were brought about for 4,399 women appli- 
cants and 5,417 men. 

The average fortune of the men was £730; of the 
women, £920. The smallest purse offered by a woman 
was £15. It was the whole fortune of a girl of 21 years. 
The largest fortune of a woman applicant was £100,000. 
The properties of the men in search of wives varied 
between £78 and £30,000. 

There were 616 women and 30Y men who communi- 
cated with the Bureau and who had apparent physical 
deformities. There were 2,311 men and 1,409 women 
who had been married ; 1,129 men wished second wives 
tocare for their first wives’ children. The occupations 
of the men were—tradesmen, 5,002 ; members of learned 
professions and artists, 706; army officers, 63; State 
officials, 809. The rest of the candidates did not give 
their occupations, Of the women, 1,603 had their own 
business establishments. 


In the event of Competitions considered the best sent in for 


any of our prises reaching us in duplicate, tile prize will be 
awarded to the first to hand, 
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STAGE FRIGHT. - 


A mamscm says:—“I once 
medical student in the character * ire hd 
to make a ® 


really in its 
looked on the 
now and then g up at his intended bride, such 
as a dog looks up when it bas stolen something and 
knows it is going to be whipped. 

“Thea were in ecstacies. They all erg ie 
it was pure acting, and that the part thet @ a 
bashful lover. Certainly, any ene wke 
ag well would make his fortune. 
possession of the stage 
without speaki 
once or twice, ru 
said, in a broker and husky voice: 

“* How’s your mother ?’ 


sat_ down on the extteme 
ground, rubbed his knees Z 


a 


i 


it 
F 
el 


see 


38 
Ad, 


“4 perfect shriek of laughter burst 
ence, and gave the spporsanity for getting him 
hauled him off by the collar, 4 himself 
knees, did all the rhapsody hi 
SE rye cpap ag gale gegen ag 
scone was the best of the evening.” 
Sf 

Dunrxo a thunderstorm two dogs that howled dis- 

dogs should cut this out and paste it in their 
—_-go2—__- 

Two Scotch sugar-planters in Demerara were boast- 
dispute got so warm that Mac 
the better man. Both agreed to lie on the verandah in 
the scantiest of raiment. Smoking and drinking were 


stage. The rival rushed forward, 
complete a failure on the part of the 
mally st night were struck by . Howling 
hate. 
ing their indifference to the bites of uitoes. The 
: bet Allister he was 
rmissible, but the first man who complained of the 


ites was to lose a case of:whiaky. For a long time 
each endured the onslaught of blood-suckers, but 
at last Allister could stand it no longer. He turned 


over to cal eT noticed that 
Mac's peek iter aes im ~ = was ing a 
cigar, and carefully removing ) 
ol to Mac’s back. 

ate ~ 1,” yelled Mao, 

ni r 

iz Yelll send me the case of whi 
was the only remark of Allister, w: 
clothes as quickly as possible. 


Tuy had just begun their ocourtehip and were 
swinging on the garden-gate, beneath the silent stars, 
r they were 


“T mast go in. 

“ What's your hu 

“Ob, were just like two aillies swinging here and 
sayin, nothing.” 

sm | don't know what to talk about.” 

“Well, I must go in.” 

“Wait a moment. You must be awfully troubled 
bythe Bice in summer time.” 


. ore they must light on you in swarms” 
‘4 ir ” 

“ Because you're so awfully sweet.” 

She didn’t go in. 

— 

Arter one of the frequent changes of government in 
a certain South American republic, the new president 
summoned an artist and ordered from him designs for 
oe i eee Scales 

“TI wish,” he said, “showy costumes, very sho’ 
the people like to see them so. bare re 
designs that I myself have made. Look them over and 
pir your designs to these ideas.” 

The artist looked over the album of sketches offered 
for Re inspection by the Presidents 

‘Very pretty, very pretty i ” h 
“This 1s evidently for ike navy, rey this for prespe en 
But, if et eer what is this for, this one composed 
et —_ ric ing pad yalow dress coat turned up and 

rimmed wi le, and @ great plume on the 

cornered hae : si 

“That is for tho secret police,” vely replied 
Chief of the State, i ei hi = 


172 
SOME QUEER FISH. 


A ovzious and much dreaded fish inhabits the 
waters of the South It is called the Sti yA 
red gc two long bony spines which are fixed 

tail, and which it uses- pet ak It some- 

es attains a length of fourteen or m feet, but 
rarely exceeds twelve. Its mode of capturing its 
ims is to bury itself in the sand, its eyes and 
alone visible, and its whip-like tail looking 
= ecaccct ry fish attempts to glide past 
moment an unwary mp glide 
the lurking-place of the monster, it is struck down and 
devoured. Natives wading or diving in the water 
[soak gre have the misfortune to tread upon the 
ied fish. In an instant the intruder is lassoed, and 
the serrated spine of the tail driven into the flesh. 
The point of this terrible weapon is sure to snap off ; 
fot it map taken ont from he cpponte ed eg or 


it must be taken out from the opposite side, as the 

make it i ible to pull it out. The natives 

of the islands of Guia pogtseslanenes that this fish has 

the pees of shooting with one of its spines when 
attacked. 


It is said to have been the custom of the natives in 
former times to rid themselves of their foes by means 
ef the spines of the Sting Ray. The spines were split 
fer the pu in three Each part was 
fm the native poate ates tangata, that is, “a human 
god,” the gods being the arbiters of human destiny. 

One of these splinters was fixed in a place where it 
would enter the bady of a foe and soon produce death by 
working its way inward toa vital part. The general 
method was to fix a splintered spine upright under the 
Sa of a sleeping victim, so that in turning over in 

it would be sure to enter the body and do its 

ly work. The Sting Ray, in spite of its terribly 

erous qualities, is much esteemed for food among 
all the islands of the Pacific. 

The Black Goby of the Mediterranean, isa fish which 
buiids a nest like a bird. The male fish builds the nest 
eat of small pieces of water-plants and watcr-soaked 
straws. These are bound together with a glue which 
fs fibrous in its structure when applied to the nest 
material. When the eggs are placed in the nest the 
male watches over it until the young fish appear and 
are large enough to care for themselves, without any 
farther assistance from him. 

Another curious creature is the Frog Fish, found 
among the Asiatic islands. It looks like two heads, to- 
gether with a tail at the back of one and paws between. 

tcan live several days out of water, and will crawl 
round a room with the help of its strong pectoral fins, 
which it uses as feet. 

An East Indian fish when pursued, as it often is, by 
the natives, jumpa from rock to rock like a frog, and 
enly when m great danger of being caught does it 
return to its native eloment. 

A tish found in the Amazon River, instead of going 
eff in quest of water when its native supply becomes 
acarce, takes to the mud and rolls itself round in it 
until it becomes a perfectly tight ball, leaving only a 

*}ittle opening opposite the mouth to enable it to 
breathe comfortably. 

The Shooting Fishisa favourite in Eastern aquariums, 
The tame specimens afford their owners much amuse- 
ment by shooting the insects which the latter hold in 
their hands over the water. They do this by throwing 
drops of water through their long bills, as through blow- 
gans, and they seldom fail to bring down their game, 
so steady is their aim. 

One of the most beautiful of the jelly-fish is the 
Porpita. This creature has no power of locomotion, 
and merely floats wherever the waves happen to carry 

One mituralist, in describing a species which he 
discovered, says it resembles a small blue paasion 
flower a3 it floats on the water. Vast numbers cf this 
little creature are seen in company with each other, 
sometimes covering the sea for great distances like a 

e sheet of ice. 

loscly allied to the Porpita is the Physalia, which 
floats above the surface of the water, while the append- 

es that hang below are blue, tinged with carmine. 
th body and tentecles are of a crystalline clear- 
ness, so that a more beautiful object can hardly 
be imagined. The Physalia has been not inappro- 
atcly called tho hornet of the deep. Its lovely trail- 
filaments are cornered with myriads of poison-saca, 
which make it really a terrible and dangerous creature 
to encounter. 

A traveller describes his first adventure with a Phy- 
salia. He was alone in a little canoe, when he saw the 
creature floating on the sea. Not knowing what it was, 
he took hold of it for the pacpoee of examination. No 
sooner had he touched it than the’ floating tendrils 
wound themselves on his hand and adhered as if glued 
to it. The body of the animal was cool enough, but 
8s soon as the filaments came upon his hand he felt 
as os the whole arm had been plunged into boiling 
water. i 

Pang after pang shot through his frame, and although 
he was alone he could not refrain from shrieks tor 
mercy and cries that he was burning to death. He was 

perfectly helpless for a time, but finally re- 
eovered strength enough to row ashore. It was a num- 
ber of days before the effects of the shock wore com- 


pletely away, 
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A CURIOUS CALCULATION. 


Ly a recent lecture “On Fixed Stars,” Dr. David 
Gill wanted an illustration of the distance to Centauri. 
This is what he said : ‘ 

“We are a commercial people ; we like to make out 
estimates in pounds herting, We shall suppose that 
some wealthy directors have failed in getting Parlia- 
mentary sanction to cut a sub-Atlantic tunne) to 
America, and so, for want of some other outlet for 
their energy and capital, they construct a railway to 
Centauri We shail neglect for the present the en- 

ing difficulties—a mere detail—and suppose 
overcome, and the railway opened for traffic. 

“ We shall go further and suppose that the directors 
have found the construction of such 8 railway to have 
been peculiarly easy, and that the proprietors of inter- 
stellar space had not been exorbitant in their terms 
for right of way. Therefore, with a view to faeneane 
traffic, the directors have made the fares exceedingly 
moderate—viz, first-class at one penny per 100 miles. 

Desiring to take advantage of these facilities, an 
American gentleman, by way of providing himself with 
small change for the journey, buys up the National 
Debt of Great Britain, and of a few other countries, 
and, presenting himself at the booking-office, demands a 
first-class single to Centauri. For this he tenders in pay- 
ment the scrip of the National Debt of Great Britain 
which just covers the cost of his ticket ; but I should 
explain that at this time the National Debt, from little 
wars, coupled with some unremunerative Government 
investments in landed property, had run up from 700 
millions to 1,100 millions sterling. Having taken his 
seat, it occurs to him to ask : 

“At what rato do you travel!’ 

“Sixty miles an hour, sir, including stoppages,’ is 
the answer. 

“¢Then when shall we reach Centauri 9’ 


“Tn 48,663,060 years, sir.’ 
“*Humph ! rather a long journey.’” 
—97_\_—_ 


NOSE SALUTATIONS. 


Tue junction of noses ia so gencral, and described as 
so forcible in Africa and Occania, as to have given rise 
to a fanciful theory that it had occasioned the Hatten- 
ing of the noses of the peoples. But in the accounts 
of many of the tribes of the Dark Continent and of the 
islanders of New Zealand, Ratouma, Tahiti, Tonga, 
Hawaii, and other groups, the essential action does not 
seem to be that of either pressure or rubbing, but of 
mutual smelling. 

It is true that the travellers gencrally call it rub- 
bing, but the motion and pressure are sometimes no 
greater than that of the muzzles of two dogs making 
or cementing acquaintance. The juncture only means 
the compliment, “ You smell very good!” It is illus- 
trated in the Navigator group when the noses of friends 
are saluted with a long and hearty rub, and the ex- 
planatory words, “Good, very good ; I am happy now!” 

The Calinucks also go through a suggestive panto- 
mime of greoting, in which they creep on their knees 
to each other and then join noses, as much as_pos- 
sible like the two dogs before mentioned. In the Navi- 

ator Islands only equals mutually rub their noses. 
e inferior rubs his own nose on and smells the 
superior hand. 
he respectful greeting of Fiji is to take and smell 
the hand of the superior without rubbing it. In the 
Gambia, when the men salute the women they put the 
woman's hand up to their noses and smell twice at the 
back of it. In the Friendly Island noses are joined, 
adding tho ceremony of taking the hand of the person 


to whom civilities are paid and rubbing it with some 


force upon the saluter’s own nose and mouth. 

The Mariana Islanders formerly smelled at the hands 
of those to whom they wished to tender homage. Captain 
Beechy writes of the Sandwich Islanders:—“ The lips are 
drawn inward between the teeth, the nostrils are dis- 
tended, and the lungs are widely inflated ; the face is 
then pushed forward, the noses brought into contact, 
and the ceremony concludes with a hearty rub.” 


ee eee 
OFFICIAL TORTURE CHAMBERS, 


Tue police at Chicago, like those of New York, St. 
Louis, and other large American cities, possess many 
cunning devices for extracting confessions from sus- 
pected criminals, and for inducing recalcitrant wit- 
nesses to speak the truth. The most efficacious of 
these is what is known as the “Turkish Bath,” 
which in Chicago, as also in New York, is to be found 
in « large, close room in the basement, under the police 
headquarters. 

In tho centre of this aparuent are eight cells, the 
walls of which are thick sheets of iron, through which 
not the slightest sound can pass. The darkness is 
intense, and is broken only by a few rays when the 
little wicket in the cell door is unfastened for the pur- 
pose of thrusting in bread and water. All around the 
walls of the big room, which is dimly lighted by a 
couple of gas jets, are pipes communicating with the 
steam-boiler which heats the building in winter. 

Temperature can be increased to any desired degreo 
and moderated so as to prevent any serious results’ 


Warer expina 
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to the overpowering heat of the metal floors, walla, and 
m which he seeks in vain to obtain relief b 
scala himself on to the very rough boards whic 


Only those who have been through the hottest 
chamber of a Turkish bath can-in any way imagine 
the sufferings to which the prisoner is subjected. It 
is pleasant enough when one can go to the hot rooms 
of the bath for an hour or s0, and receive the attention 
of skilled attendants while comfortably stretched on 
marble slabs. 

But it is very different when, instead of a la 
handsomely-appointed room, one 1s confined in a dirty 
box, dark as the blackest ht, with a rough board 
instead of a marble couch, and nobody torub one down 
and wrap one in soft blankets. 

A detention of a few hours, or, in very obstinate 
cases, of a few days, is invariably found sufficient to 
loosen the tongue of the most hardened “crook,” and 
to induce him to “squeal” about his pals to “ Boss 
Cop,” as the chief of police is called by the criminal 
classes, Many of the most noted successes of the famous 
Chief Inspector Byrnes, of the New York detective force, 
are due to this kind of enforced Turkish bath in the 
basement cells of the police headquarters. 


{——____ 
WHY NOT IN BRITAIN? 


Tue “Cuisines Populaires” are becoming a peculiar 
feature in some industrial centres in Switzerland. In 
1877, while @ socialistic congress was in session at 
Chaux-le-Fonda, near Neuchatel, one of the speakers 
said :—“ All the arguments in the world will not have 
as much effect on the working men as a good plate of 
hot soup.” 

These seeds were sown in good ground, for a month 
later the first popular kitchen was opened and similar 
institutions are now to be found in other parts of 
Switzerland. One owns the building it occupies, which, 
though by no means palatial, is ainply sufficient for the 
purpose. On the dlrs there are two dining- 
rooms large enough to accommodate from 600 to 650 
persons, a smaller one for women, a waiting-room, and 
an office. 

The establishment is run upon a strictly cash basis, 
but instead of paying with money, customers settle by 
means of checks, which can be purchased in any 
quantities ; and it is not unusual for workmen to 
purchase these checks in sufficient numbers to last 
them a month. Three meals are served up in close 
succession, and as no oue is allowed to remain at 
table after he has finished his repast, the institution is 
able to feed about 1,500 people daily. 

The prices charged ure as follows :—Soup, one ie 
1$d., half-quart, 1d. ; meat, boiled or roast, one-tifth o 
a pound, 24d. ; @ ration of vegetables, Id. ; wine, 1d. 
ae ie per half-pint, or Gd. a quart; ration of 

re 


i 


Sow person can have a square meal, composed of 
bread, meat, vegetables, and a glass of wine (and this 
latter article is of a good Gaon and pure) for six- 
pence. The institution not only supplies its custoiners 
with meals, but also sells them Cosked food to carry 
away with them. These “Cuisines Populaires” also 
furnish the public schools of the town with soup 
gratuitously, and with bread at cust price. The 
managing committee are supplicd with a certain 
number of checks, which they can give awa aah 

lease, and all the food left over at the end of eac 

ay is distributed to the worthy poor of the town. 
+ 


——_____.»* 
o 


Oup Farmer (tending thrashing machine to appli- 
cant fora job): “ Ever done any thrashing ?” 

Applicant (modeatly): “I am the father of seventven 
children, sir.” 

—j-__ 

“You’RE in a hurry,” said the impertinent con 
ductor. 

“No, you're wrong,” retorted the sarcastic pat 
senger. “Quite the reverse. I’m in an omnibus.” 


————j—___. 


A OOUNTRY paper supplies this beautiful simile: 
“You might as well try to shampoo an elephant with 
a thimbleful of soapsud3 as attempt to do business 
and ignore advertising.” 


PEARSON'S PERPLEXER 
A LITTLE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


Pearson's Perplezer can be obtained by any fancy warehoaseroan ‘rom 
Meesre. Cave & EASTRRLING, of Red Criss Street, London, E.C. Ite ret 
Price ts OX@ PENNY. No one cou!.l ever Ix lisve I% porsivle to make (19 
discs hanging from one end uf tie same wouden handle, revuive !8 
oppusite directions at te sane thie. But fs can be dune, tu the auto 
tuent of thoes who see lt Simply place the Perplezer um tuo lo tf & 
table in the form of a cross witu tho metal disca furasing the exires:th® 
cf the anos, Pick It up quickly uy the handle and move the utlel 
slightly up aud down. It ia the clevercst penny tuy ever produced 
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MOLL’S BOY. 


I~ Canada logs are sent down the rivers from the 
vackwoods in great “drives” which may contain 
millions of them. In my young days I was one of a 

ng in charge of @ drive say | te a man called 

"ilate. The logs had jamm the foot of Red 
Rapids in the very throat of the main “pitch,” where 
the Aux Liévres falls over the ledges into the “glut- 
hole,” fifty feet below, named “ glut-hole” by the river 
men; for lumber falling in hers will sometimes circle 
ayronth, unless poled out. 

‘There were seven and a half million feet of lumber 
in Villate’s drive that spring. Every stick of it went 
into the great jam above the glut-hole. A wilder sight 
I never saw. The gates of the dams at the foot of the 
Jaier were up; the volume of water was immense. 
Nocks which in summer stand twenty feet out of the 
rapids, were now under water. he torrent came 
pouring down, black and swift as an arrow, and went 
over into the pool at ene thunderous plunge, throwing 
up a vast column of mist. 

Two ledges only, situated in the very throat of the 
“yitch,” showed above water. ‘These rocks the company 
had designed to blast out the previous autumn, but 
jad been prevented by heavy rains. They then si 
twenty seven feet out of the water. Now their crests 
were barely exposed, and the flood washed over them in 
its mighty rhythm-motion. In the rapids the whole 
stream was compressed to a width of a little more than 
seventy yards, 

A light jam had formed that morning at a place 
about a mile above. This was broken by getting a 
haa! on it from the shore with a cable. Thereby 
several thousand logs were liberated at once, and 
went down together into the rapids. Theolder drivers 
exclaimed that it would make inischief when it started ; 
but nothing could be done ; it broke and went out with 
arush. We, who were ahead, ran on down the ledges 
to see it go through the falls, and we had to run fast 
to keep up. : 

The instant the logs entered the rapids they left us 
behind. We could see them going down, however, end 
over end, and hear them “broom” against the sunken 
rocks, Turtlotte and a Welshman named Finfrock 
were ahead. 1 heard Turtlotte call out that the lozs 
were jamming, and saw the butt ends of great sticks 
fly up, glittering, out of the water. The logs had 
sieuck and hung on one of the centre rocks, and on the 
shelving ledges upon the east side. The ends of three 
large sticks, three or four feet across, stood fifteen 
feet or more out of the water. 

We ran on, clambering from to orag, till we 
came to a point looking down on glut, sixty feet 
Leneath ; and that was about near enough, for the 
ends of the logs flew up almost on a level with our 
eyes, as they went over, and the spray drenched our 
faces. The ledges under our feet trembled as if an 
earthquake were shaking them, and not a word could 
be heard, even when shouted intheear. The combined 
noises were louder than thunder, heavier, deeper. 

Old Villate himself, with his red cap over Nis ears, 
came putting down, shouting at the top of his lun 
We could see his lips ty. The hitch was betwixt the 
ailing ledges on the east side and ene of the mid- 
channel rocks. It was not one log that had caught, 
else the weight of the water would have broken it out. 
It appeared that two large sticks had come down with 
their ends lying across each other, and a third log, 
perhaps several logs, overlying these. 

When the current sucked them through the rapids, 
hetween the centre rock and the shore ledges, the out- 
ward ends of the crossed logs struck on both sides. 
Instantly the current and the momentum of the over- 
lying logs thrust the submerged ends of the crous 
among the rocks on the bottom of the channel, and the 
moinentarily increasing weight of logs held them there 
—this at least was the theory at the time, When tirst 
we got down there, however, there were more than a 
thousand logs in the glut ; and the ends stood up like 
a tb 8 quills, at every conceivable angle. 

‘ithe obstructing logs in the throat of the fall bore the 
Pressure rather lengthwise tlian across the fibre. These 
sticks were of yellow spruce, fifty feet long, and fully 
three feet through. Such logs, when green, will bear 
&u enormous strain. From the way the exposed ends 
fl er we knew they were buckling like steel rods, yet 
they held pertinaciously. 

‘the cables were brought, and Villate called for 
volunteers to go down, or, rather, be let down, to the 
Jedges and prize off the shore ends of the jammed logs. 
There were plenty of bold fellows, but every man 
hesitated. 

“It’s a hard world, but I wants to tarry in it a spell 
longer, bosg!” said one grizzled old fellow, with a sage 
shake of his long head. We all knew that when the jam 
started it would go through like an avalanche. Who- 
ever was down there would have to go with it into the 
glut-hole, 

In an hour the jam had grown enormously. Fora 
hundred rods up the rapids the channel was full of 
lumber, “churning” and battering itself. The mass 
had swayed off to the weat bank, and was piling up 
against the ledges on the opposite side. The mighty 


pressure of the torrent kept rolling the logs one over 
the other, till the top of the pile was in been thirty 
or forty feet out of the water. The bottom logs 


were wedged into the bed of the stream, 
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The flood, thas dammed and held back, rose 
and higher, rushing through and the mass 
a we hollow roar which changed ‘note 
fall. here it hung in the throat of the pi the 
mass kept rising and falling with the peculiar 
motion of the water. We ex each 
see it break and go down, but the tough spruce logs held. 
By noon all the j 
the whole river for a third of a mile 
so completely that during the afternoon the west 
k gangs crossed on it to the east side. We lighted 
our fires on the ledges ; and as the evening advanced 
it was a picturesque sight—a hundred and fifty red- 
shirted drivers camping there and sitting in messes 
about their coarse fare. 


foot of t 
on them. 


reached Montreal—not before. This is a common 
rule, or used to be; the men have thus a strong 
interest in the driving. 

A plan was mooted a. the messes that night to 
cut out the front logs) The same scheme has been 
often put in execution. It was argued that b 
stretching a line across the rapids, from cliff to lif, 
directly over the foot of the jam, a man might be 
lowered on it, with his axe, and cut away the loga. A 
large “ basket ”—so it was said—might be swung on 
the cable. By slackening the line the axe-man could 
be lowered to the logs; and the instant the sticks 
cracked under the strokes, he could leap te the 
“basket” and be pulled up out of harm's way, and let 
the jam go through under him. 

The idea gained favour. The following morning the 
end of one of the seven hundred foot lines was taken 
across the jam to the ledges on the west bank. 
men went over with it, to handle it. Withah 
men there was no difficulty in lowering and raising it 
at will When drawn taut, it hung sixty feot above 
the foot of the jam. One of the Indian drivers, named 
Lahmunt, had been at work weaving a “ ot” of 
ash strip; and as soon as this novel carriage was 
finished and slung on the cable, the project was 
for triaL 

While the plan was being talked over, several of the 
drivers had declared themselves willing to undertake 
the feat ; but now the basket was sinng, and after 
seeing it drawn out over the abyss, they were less 
disposed to Offer their services. It needed at 
nerves anda stout heart to gaze into that feaniitig galt 
and not turn dizzy. 

There was among us @ youngster whom the eld 
drivers called “ Moll’s Boy. oll was a woman of 
thirty, and the mother of this fellow. She called 
him Lotte. A stranger would not easily have believed 
him the child of the young-looking woman who had 
cared for him; for he was unusually stalwart and 
bronzed by exposure. Seen together they rather resem- 
bled lad und lass. Moll lived within a fow miles of the 
spot where the jam had occurred, and her boy, whe 
had been home in the night, was expecting her to come 
over to see him that day. 

The “basket” was slung and ready: The gang on 
the other side were gesticulating, with random tugs at 
the line. There was something whimsical in the way 
the proposcers of the project shrank, the one behind the 
other, with assumed bravado and covert glances at 
each other's faces. 

“T shall have to go myself!” Villate exclaimed, “I 
will go myself, fat as Tam!” when, rather bashfull 
as if afraid of giving heehoparal pr tte said he would 

o “if no better man wanted the job.” There were at 

rst muttered “no, no’s” of dissuasion in the crowd, 
but nobody claimed the “ job,” and Villate was but too 

lad to get a man to go. amoment the young fellow 
had stripped to his shirt, taken his axe, and stepped 
into the basket, but it was found to be insecurely 
attached ; and several better modes of handling the 
line were suggested, in all causing a delay of an hour 
or two. 

And now, as if the birds of spring, just flitting 
had carried the word, or some prescntiment of evi 
found its way to Lotte’s mother, she inopportunel: 
made her appearance. Rad Cates privately touc 
my elbow and nodded back up the bank. I then saw 
Moll standing Bier in the cover of a shrub fir a hun- 
dred pele off, intently watching the gang and the 
extended rope. 

Several ot the men saw her, but did not look or 
notice her after the first glance, “A pity she’s here |” 
one said, and they closed in about Lotte to prevent his 
seeing her. But the woman soon came nearer. 

was an intently anxious look in her eyes ; she appeared 
worn and sited, 


tively kept their eyes to themselves. The men on the 

other side were staring across the chasm. Lotte snd- 
broke from his mother and walked straight te 

the brink of the cliff. a 

“T am ready,” said he. 

I never saw him look #0 manly. We knew his eye 
was quick and his hand sure I little doubt ts 
he wouid cut the front logs and come ep ae We 
not know what the danger was till rwards, 
stood upright in the “ basket,” with one hand on the 
haweer, to steady himself, and his axe in the other. 

At a signal the on the west side straightened 
the line. We paid it out slowly. They drew him out 
from the brink of the ledge, till the et was Wi 
over the centre rock. Then gradually we slackened 
and let him down foot by foot. He seemed to bear the 
deafening roar without confusion, and glanced abort 
him quite coolly, as it looked. Ws 

Our attention was given closely to his signals and te 
our task, yet I saw Moll oie rward, step by step, 
as the basket went deeper and deeper into the gorse 
her eyes riveted on it. She was very pale, and 
bands were tightly clenched. The drivers cast ominous 
glancea at her. : 

“I don’t half like the looks of the jade!” I heard 
one mutter, and I think the sight of her tilled everyone 
with a sonse of foreboding. 

As soon as the basket was down to the logs we saw 
Lotte step out upon them, and thence to the rock, 
From moment to moment the mist hid him, and jets of 
water, from betwixt the logs, squirted high over his 
head. Guardedly he planted a boot, shod with sharp 
corks, upon one of the front logs—the one 
judged 1t best to cut away Orst ; the other foot res' 
on the rock. The basket he had placed at his back. 
We were holding it steady from both Sgr lire hed 
pall it up when signalled. Before and behind 

ed the cataract. : : 

© saw him raise his axe and strike it into the log. 
The bright stecl flashed in the narrow chasm. At the 
fourth atroke the great log cracked.. He threw away 
the axe and clutched the basket. A mighty crash rang 
up. The jam had started—was moving—going down 
—madly eplintering—thundering into the glut-hole ! 
The wet splinters all along the rapids went ap a 
hundred feet in the air. sides the gangs were 
running backwards hoisting the basket. It rose twen’ 
feet a second! A hundred and fifty strong men pu 
with might and main! As he rose he waved his 
to us. 

But, ah! we were too slow! It was all done in a 
trice. One great stick, whirling over, barely missed 
the basket. Another longer log struck the basket and 
hurled him down with it! The cable was torn from 
our hands, gone like a flash into the gulf below! From 
the rough hearts on either bank a groan of pity blended 
with the roar. 

Then all eyes turned towards the poor fellow’s 
mother. She had thrown up her hands when the tim- 
ber swept him down, as if to shut ont the sight, thea 
drop them on a sudden with a moan. 

c tch her!” some oe a ances Half = oe 
standing nearest sprang forw: or she was standing 
on the on verge ue the rocks. Hor eyes had fallea 
on old Villate. They were like the eyes of some one 
in mortal agony. e old fellow turned his face aside 
and downward, and thrust out his hands as if to fight 
off flame. For their lives the men durst not lay hold 
of her. She seemed to waver betwixt grief and ef 

A moment after the men gavea loud shout ! 
was gone from where she had stood, and the echo of a 
amothered shriek—tribute of a woman’s heart to deat’ 
—came to ourears. We sprang to look over. There 
was a glimpse of the bright shawl whirled amid the 


foam. - 

“Did she fall!” some one cried ont. -~ 

“ Throwed herself down,” said those who saw it, 

We never found trace of either of them. But the 
jam went out to the last log. Two hours later the 
were following the drive down the stream, on to 
treal! But the men had turned sullen. Nota ree 8 
nor a cheery shout was heard for three days. 


PEARSON’S PARSE PRIZES, 
TEN SOVEREIGNS:' 


EVERYBODY likes money, and most pvople elso like a purse in 
to put what they have of it. In offeriog our readers buth 
purscs we are probably, therefore, doing seal oy rege ts likely to 

opalar. True the cart is before the horsee—' to say, a purse 
Be ught before the money to Une It Ls obtainable ; but the. unforta- 
nately, is unavoidable. : 

Pearsow'e Purse costs one baghs It contains a note-book 

cil, and fe absolutely the best shilling ee ever put on the m: 
purse a pink circular will be found, and one of these 
must accompany every endeavour to win one of the sovereigns off 
in competition to purchasers of the puree, 

Asovereign wiil be given to each of the ten purchasers of Pearson's 
Purse who advances one of the tes best reasons why it should be 
awarded to lim or her. Competitors munet simply write thelr names 
and ad:resaca ou half sheets of note-paper, underneath the reason 
why they consider they should be sent sovercigns, Reasons should be 
as short as possible, and must in no case exceed fifty words in length. 
Any numb: r inay be sent so long as eacd is accompanied by a circular 
from a purse. 

Auy fency stationer or warehousenan can get you Pearson's Pures 
froin the wholesale seen Meesrs. Jauis SSaLLeR & Co., 4, Charter. 
bouse Buildings, Londoa, B.C, 
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HOME NOTES, 


A Paes wonx Paxticutarty vor Livres 


daterest upon household 80 far as space 


general matters, 
perntts, Byvelopes should be marked Hous Notes 


If ch washing soda 
Salting Bacon, etc. ae aalepate, heme, Segre 
the salting mixtare, the meat will never become rancid 


or 
fs improved greatly by add- 
Blackberry Jam ‘ag bell w penn of © 
and cored apples to every pound of black- 
berries. (Reply to STANT Biome ye 
Soak news- 


A Cure for the Rat P. papers ke 


water till reduced to a pulp, then dip into a weak 
solution of oxalic acid. While still wet plug the holes 
made by either rate or mice with it, and the occupants 


will soon 
Put the gloves on 
To Clean Sudde Gloves. to glove trees or 
en to your hands, and rub well with fine oatmeal, and 
then brush it off with a soft nail brush. Obstinate 
stains should be removed with a little benzine, applied 
on a clean flannel. (Reply to Vio.zEt.) 
° Tf tea leaves squeezed 
Brushing Felt Carpets. diy wall seatteed 66 
the floor before sweeping do not answer your pur- 
pose, dry some common salt thoroughly in the oven 
and acatter it over the carpet before sweeping. Care 
must be taken to brush the salt up entirely or the felt 
will get stained with damp. (Reply to K. H. A.) 
Peel and cut in pieces 
Scalloped Tomatoes. some ripe tomatogs ead 
one emal! onion, arrange a thin layer of bread-crumbs 
on a small tin or dish, then a layer of tomatoes, onion, 
pepper and salt, and some pieces of dripping, then 
another layer of bread-crumbs, and so on till the dish is 
full, having bread-crambs on the top. Bake in a quick 


oven half an hour. 
Choose some nice large 
Stiff ed Potatoes. potatoes and bake them. 
When quite done cut off an end and scoop out some 
of theinside. Fill up tho hollow with some cold meat 
chapped fine, srasoned with pepper, salt, and mace, 
and a little r. Kinks into a paste with some 
gravy. With the aid of a little white of egg stick the 
end on again, bake for five minutes, and serve. 


To Clean Green Linen Blinds. {277ou 


blinds on 
s board and scrub gently with a benak, using cold rain- 
water and ¢ soap if possible. Lay flat in 
a tub of cold water to rinse, take the blind by the top 
end in both hands, draw it out of the water, and 
suspend from a clothes line in a sheltered place, where 
it will dry and not be Liown out of shape. (2eply to 
A. E. H., Wolverhampton.) 


: Yoa do not tell me what kind 
Leinon Sponge. of a rocipe you require. I[ 
think you will find the following a useful one :—Whisk 
ihe whites of five or eix ezga until stiff; sork one ounce 
af gelatine in a teacupful of cold water for an hour, 
then dissolve it in half a pint of boiling water. Set it 
to cool ; when nearly cold add the eggs to it, alao the 
juice of two lewons and the grated rind of one, and 

1alf a pound of castor sugar. Beet all together until 
it in as firm as sponge, and place ina mould. (Reply to 
ve 


LL. W.) 

pa Vet Yeel the quinces, quarter 
Quince Marmalade. then sal ne the 
cores and pips, Tho quarters should be placed in cold 
water as they are cut, to preserve the colour. Piace 
the fruit in a covered jar with one quart of water to 
zvery four pounds cf fruit, and stew in a slow oven till 
they are quite tender and a bright red colour. Then 
tuke the frnit, weish it, and to every pound allow 
‘hree-quarters of a pound of loaf sugar. Place tho 
‘ruit in s preserving-pan, und boil gently until ali is 
ioft, stirring all the time. Add the sugar, and brinz 
che preserve to the boil. Let it boil gently for thirty 
ninutes, stirring carefully all the time. Then bottle 

for use. (Reply to Acr¥3.) 
° cone I am glad you 
Plain Wholesome Sweets. liked my tone 
‘ecipe ao much. The t-vo recipes [ now giva you are 
excellent. Russian To7:+.—Boil for a quarter of on 
nour one tin of Swiss milk with two pounds of coarse 
drown sugar and ons tesspoonful of easence of vanilla, 
with a piece of butter the size of anegg. When done 
tis should be of tho consistency of caramels. Lemcn 
Candy.—Take three pouncs of preserving sugar, set it 
over a slow fire with half a pint of water, and let it 
boil about thirty minutes; then dissolve one tea- 
spoonful of gum and add it, with a tablespoonfal of 
vinegar, to the sugar. Boil al! together till it is brittie, 
remove from the fire and favour to taste with lemon- 


juice or essence of lemon, [ub the hands with butter 
and pull the mixture ti!! it is nearly white, then stretch 
it into a kee stick and twist it, (Reply to Harry, 
Bournemonth.) 


Luminous Paint * mete Ie fis wrong o eal 
ih edinary white paint holy t0'W CL, Newson 


Pastry people 
sinctiaisich the Idects opt cool. 
it from you each time 


Does Starch Rot Clothes ? Yes, it i ie left 


long. It is al advisab Seen Se 
sometime un to wash 
rough dried. (Reply to Louse) 
q In this to 

Pickled Cabbage, {o> mexing ths pickle. 
= yon atin | ne will cover fl eg this is 
lo ept in a mee e eabbage 
same its eoloar and wens its po A sre the end. 


To Clean White Fur. 


° Boil one quart of milk with 
Hasty Puddings. a little salt to flavour, and 


atirinto it when boilinga paste made of six ouncesof flour 


and cold water. Return to the saucepan, stir whilst |. 


boiling for ten minutes, and serve in a piedish. Eat 
with sugar. (Reply to InpivisiBILIrr.) 
for out- 


A Cheap and Durable Paint joises and 


farm-buildings may be made in the follo manner: 
—Take one part of hydraulic cement and four parts 
of fresh skim-milk. Stir together until the mixture is 
of the consistency of cream. Apply at once. 


To Remove Blood Stains, Thee are slways 


so the following recipe may prove useful :—Make a 
paste of powdered starch and cold water, lay it on 
the stains, and when perfectly dry brush it off If one 
application is not effectual repeat the process, 

Pour 


Washing Dish-cloths Without Soap. some 


boiling water on a bag of bran and then strain; add to 
the water equal parts of powdered alum and powdered 
chalk. Boil the dirty dish-cloths in this, rinse well, 
and bleach on the grass. (Reply to Louise No. L) 


Destroying Blackbeetles, 4 *imple remedy is 


to strew the floor 
with peringe of a fresh cucumber. Another is to make 
wafers with red lead, flour, and water rolled out thin, 
then put on fo a hot baking sheet to d These 
wafers are highly poisonous, so must not be left within 
reach of children. (Reply to Louise No. 2.) 


‘ Stew one pound of plum® 
Boston Pudding. or deinsond with a Guaciee 


of a pound of sugar—or six ounces if the fruit is very 
acid. Line a pudding-basin with thin slices of stale 
bread, fill the basin with alternate layers of fruit and 
thin slices of bread. When full, put a saucer on the 
top, in which stand a weight. When needed for use, 
turn the pudding out of the basin and pour cornflour 
or custard over it. Serve cold. 

This receipt for 


Good Way of Using Hips. isp. matcialals 


is excellent. Gather the hips from the hedge-row 
when quite ripe, wash them, and then boil, allowing 
one pint of water to every two poundsof fruit. When 
quite tender pss through a fine cloth. To every 
pound of juice allow one pound of preserving sugar, 
and boil for twenty minutes with a piece of whole 
ginger. Remove the ginger, and bottle for use, when 
the preserve should be a firm jelly. (Jeply to ) 
should be made as soon a8 


Yorkshire Relish walnuts can be gathered, 


for when they once get hard in the shell it is difficult 
to bruise them. Pick your walnuts in dry weather, 
bruise them thoroughly, scatter salt over them, stir 
daily for three days. eae out all the juice you can, 
and to every pint of liquor add half a pint of Indian 
soy and three pints of good vinegar, one ounce of 
eschalots, half an ounce of cayenne, and half an ounce 
of garlic. The dry ingredients should be pounded in 
a mortar before mixing altogether. Stir and pour into 
small bottles for use. Cork well, as this sauce will not 
mature under from four to six months. (Reply to 
Rosrm Hoop.) 

Take some 


Vegetable Marrow Pickle. vegetable mar- 


rows, scrape out the seeds, cut into strips, sprinkle salt 
upon them and let them stand one nighit, and drain on 
a cloth. To two pounds of marrow weighed before 
salting, allow one clove, minced garlic, six chillies, quar- 
ter of a pound of loaf sugar, half anounce of turmeric, 
one ounce and a half of white ginger crushed small, one 
ounce and a quarter of flour of mustard. Boil these 
ingredients with one quart of vinegar; when boiling 
stir the vegetable into it and boil for twenty minutes. 
When cool put into bottles and cover with a bladder. 
Cucumbers, caulifowers, and other vegetables may be 
hee the same manner. (/teply to ELIZABETH, 
ardiff. 
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brown gravy. 
To Cover Samjtr®, Sips href te 
ean with « cloth wrung out i 
_ Cat white paper the size to cover the jars; 
them over entirely with white of egg, well 
8m way 
of 


: 


ooth them round in the ordinary 
with a duster. 
° q Allow one tablespoonful 
To Bowl Fish. Eptcaer i Srey int of water, 
e fish into water, 


. In buying oilcloth, try to obtain one 
Oilcloths. that has been manufactured for several 
years, for the longer it has been made previous to use 
the better it will wear, as the paint will have become 
hard. Oilcloth that has been made within the year is 
scarcely worth buying, as the paint will be defaced in 
a very little time. Ou:lcloth should never be scrubbed 
with a brush, but after bcing swept should be wiped 
over with a damp cloth. 

Make a 


To Restore Polish toa Fixed Bath. polish 


of one pint of vinegar, fourteen ounces of li oi 
and two ounces of Finnish wine. Scrub the maho- 
gany well with soap and soda water to remove all dirt 
and grease, and when dry rub on the above pre 
tion with a flannel. Afterwards polish with a linen 
rag. If the bath-top is very shabby, two or three 
applications will be necessary. (Seply to Bun.) 
A pinch ef cel 

The Effects of Vegetables. = Pi". sreskine 
provement to pickles, and should be boiled with the 
other spices in the vinegar. lic and onions stimnu- 
late the heart and help the circulation ; they also pro- 
mote digestion. Tomatoes act on the liver. Beetroot 
is an appetiser, either eaten with vinegar or not. 
Lettuce is cooling, so are currants, yellow plums, and 
gooseberries. Asparagus clears the blood, and is most 
wholesome. Mulberries, pears, and strawberries, if 
quite ripe, are very fattening. ‘The most fattening 
vegetables are carrots, turnips, potatoes, and peas. 


A Barrel for Soiled Clothes. x Sear 


answer the purpose very well. Line the top and bot- 
tom of the barrel. Take a piece of brown undressed 
cambric and tack it round the barrel on the inside with 
paper muslin. Remove the middle hoops and gild 
them, and also those on the barrel in the ra plaits. 
Replace the hoops that were taken off to be and 
fasten a bunch of natural grasses to the front of the 
barrel ; or, if they are not obtainnble, e flowers 
and leaves cut out. of cretonne and on 
anawer. Cover the head by plaiting a piece of the 
cambric round its edge, drawn to the centre, and fasten 
on a knob to be used to lift out the lid. Cover the 
underside of the barrel-head or lid with paper muslin 
to match the lining of the barrel, : 
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Black Blocks 25 per cent. oxtra. 

These rates do not apply to competition advertisements 
special scale for which will be sent on application. 

PEARSON'S WEEELY is pulsed every Monday, and 
copy for advertisements must be in our hands.a week ; 
ten days ifa proof is required. 

All advertisements are subject to approval. Advertise: 
ments ordered until countermanded are subject to a fort 
night's notice. 

All enquiries and orders to be forwarded to PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY Advertisement Department. Sell's, 167, Fleet 
Street, London, E.O.; General Offices, Temple Chambers 
London, £.C. 
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WHAT CAN WE TELL 
YOU? 


oo ——_—_—_—_—_——————— 


Somewn eRe in this issue is a word of fourteen letters, 
which contains six true vowels, and all of these are 
the same. Which is it? A gold-plated pencil-case to 
the first person who points this out, and to every 
twenty-fifth afterwurds, until twenty-five have been 
awarded. Postcards only, please. 


Tannen —The top of a wheel in motion moves much 
fuster than the bottom, as you can prove for your- 
self by observation, The bottom upright spoke 
can nearly always be seen, however fast a carriage 
may be going, while the upper spokes are all indis- 
tinguishable. We referred your question to Mr. 
(ieorge Jacobs, of Guildford, a gentleman deservedly 
well-known in the carriage-building world, and he 
tells us that the wheel of a carriage has two motions 
—a rotary one, like that of a suspendcd wheel 
siinply revolving on its axis, and a forward one, by 
draught. At the top of the wheel these two motions 
-are in the same direction and hence tend to 
accelerate one another. At the bottom of the wheel, 
on the other hand, they are in ditlerent directions 
and so counteract one another, with the natural 
result that the top moves wore rapidly than the 
bottom. 


‘We wonder whether any cycling reader has bad an 


experience similar to one which befell the editor of 
this paper recently? He was “coasting” down a 
long hill at sunset, and rode right over a lat! The 
luck!ess little creature, while flying close to the 
ground, was overtaken by the wheels of the bicycle, 
which, being pneumatic-tyred, squashcd it com- 
pletely flat. A case was recorded in the papers the 
other day of a swal!ow having been killcd by a golf- 
ball, but this experience of ours seems even more 
remarkable. 


41, N.—All you say is very true, indeed, and there 


is no question that tlo various innovations and im- 
provements you suggest would lead to a largely- 
increased circulation. Dut so would the insetting of 
-@ five-pound note into cach copy issued. You must 
remember that we have another aim in view besides 
interesting, clevating,and amusing tho British public, 
nanely, the providing of bread and butter, and as 
much Jam as possible for ourselves. This laudable 
object would bo quite defeated if a tithe of your 
excellent suggestions were adopted. 


~“Tyro.— Have nothing whatever to do with an adver- 


«G.—At mectings of the Cabinet, questions under dis- }. 


tiser who offers an appointment as secretary in a 
ca jean if a certain sum of money is paid, either 
in the way of taxing shares in the company, or in 
any other manner. If a bond side company wants 
@ secretary you may be quite sure that they will 
neither allow the post to be offered for a fee of a 
guinea, nor will insist upon an applicant taking a 
certain number of sharcs if his application is to be 
favourably considered. No doubt the advertiser 

ou mention is a swindler, and we think of all 
<inds of swindling none is so contemptible as that 
which seeks to make money out of the cagerness of 
distressed persons to obtain situations. 


cussion are, if necessary, put to the vote, and 
decided by the majority. Once a decision has been 
arrived at all ministers are bound to support it, 
unless they resign, and all are responsible ante for 
it. The Quéen is informed of the proceedings of the 
‘Cabinet by what is called a “Ministerial Memo- 
randum,” which was introduced by Sir Robert Peel, 
and which is prepared by the Prime Minister. After 
a very Important meocting, however, it is customary 
for the Premicr to seek an audience with her Majesty, 
and report to her by word of mouth any decisions 
that have been come to. The opinions of individual 
members of the Cabinet arc not reported to the Queen. 
She simply hears of its decisions asa whoie. It was 
formerly the custom for the Sovereign to preside at 
imectings of the Cabinct. William III. and Anne 
never missed a meeting if they could help it. But 
as George I. could not understand English it was, of 
course, absurd for him to attend these meetings, 8o 
the custom dropped into disuse, and since his time 
no member of the Royal Family has cver been 
present at a Cabinet mecting. 


AnvT!-uUMbUG has made the interesting discovery that 
our prizes, like kissing, go by favour. “ ‘There is a 
great show of liberality towards the public,” says this 
shrewd observor, “but tho prizes, I feel sure, are 
awarded to an inner circle of friends and business 
acquaintances, outsiders having to console them- 
selves with the lelief that they have fuiled to come 
up to the mark,” and so for a couple of closely 
written foolscap sheets, winding up with this fine 
rhetorical effort: “ While these things prevail, you 
must expect people, as they tind them out, to become 
bitterly conscious of having been duped, and to class 
Pearson’s journal, with its Pipes, Perplexers, and 
Purses, among tlic shams of the ninctcenth century.” 

t is hardly possible to believe that 

anyone could be so foolish as to honestly think that 


S 


make up for any disappointments in the past (for, 
of aaa he his been an unsuccessful competitor), 
we will give him a glorious opportunity by offering 
him One Hundred Pounds if he can point out a 
single prize that has been awarded by us in any but 
the fairest fashion. Surely, if the swindling hus 
been so barefaced and extensive as he says, it must 
be an easy matter to bring some of it home. 


Apropos of the statements in last week’s QUESTIONS 
Worth ANSWERING page as to the distance covered 
by football players in a first-class match, J. M. 
writes :—In a certain football match at Everton last 
season, it was estimated that the forwards playing 
for the Everton club ran over scven miles each. This 
estinate was the result of a wager. Three attempts 
were made before the counters could come to an 
conclusion. In the first two they got so enthusiastic 
as to forget their mission, but in the third both suc- 
ceeded, and although they counted the pace of 
different men, both were agreed in the distances 
estimated. Their mode of counting was to choose the 
outside men and watch their movements irrespective, 
of the game; at each run which their man made the 
distance they thought he had covered was put down 
in yarda One forward made no fewer than 371 runs 
of about five yards, 220 of about ten yards, eighty- 
eight times he was considered to run about twenty- 
five yards, seventy times he ran over fifty hie 5 
{wenty-seven times he ran over half the field, an 
three times he ran more than three quarters of the 
field’s length. 


T. M.—Why ever did you trouble to write to us if you’ 


were “quite sure of the reply you will get?” Does 
it not occur to you that if you are in possession of 
this valuable knowledge you would have done wisely 
in saving the cost of stamp, envelope, paper, and 
time, not to mention the wear and tear of intellect 
and muscular force which the composition and 
writing of your letter must have involved ? 


Tre double acrostic we gave the other day was ver 


popular, 80 we now give a Sips one. The initials 
read downwards, the centrals upwards, and the 
finals downwards form a wholesome precept which 
everyone should follow. 

1. A town of Austrian Poland. 

2. To flowfrom. 

3. A province of Madagascar. 

4. A town in Afghanistan. 

5. What everyone should try to avoid. 

6. An otticial residence. 
We will give half-o-crown to the sender of the first 
correct solution that reaches us, and to every tenth 
afterwards, until we have been relieved of a 
sovereign. : 


L. R.—The Queen Is no more power to sentence any- 


one to death than you have. 


Bono.—“Sixpenny Ribbon” is so called because its 


width represents six of the old thick pennies, placed 
face to face, not because it costs, or ever did cost, 
sixpence a yard. 


A. D.—The longest name we know of a living person 


is Lyulph Gdwallo Odin Nestor Egbert Lyonel 
Toegmog Hugh Erchenwyne Saxon Esa Cromwell 
Orma Nevill Dysart Plantaganet, all of which goes 
to designate a cousin of the Earl of Dysart. The 
godfather or godmother who repeated this stri 
at his baptism must have had a pretty go 
memory. Perhaps the three godparents took the 
job on in sections. 


YI. G. G.—The reason drunken people seldom sustain 
any injury from their falls is because they do not, as 
a rule, make any endeavour to recover their balance 
when they slip or topple over. Hence they collapse 
into a heap without any hurt. If they were in 
possession of their senses they would strive with 
might and main to save themselves from going down; 
every muscle and sinew would be drawn taut, with 
the probable result that some of them would bo 
strained or otherwise Injured, and that in trying to 
recover his balance the person falling would bring 
himself down with far greater force in another direc- 
tion. The extraordinary way in which children fall 
about without injuring themselves is due to the same 
causes as those which operate in the case of drunken 
people. 

G. M. asks upon which finger, of which hand, should a 
gentleman wear a.ring, when he wishes to denote to 
the world generally that he will never marry? 
———-We never heard that there is any par- 
ticular rule of this kind. It might easily be very 
awkward if there were. Imagine the feelings of the 
young man who had fixed his affections upon some 
peune lady, to tind that she persisted in treating 

nim with a distant reserve, which finally led him to 
discontinue his attentions, and who discovered when 
she had united herself to another, that the coolness 
with which she met his advances had been occasioned 
by the fact that he wore a ring in a manner which 
conveyed the impression that you mention, though 
he was quite innocent of its signification. ‘The com- 
plications which might easily arisc in such a case 
are quite appalling to contemplate. 


SON'S WEEKLY eee 
joo k ° Oocr. 3, 1601, 
ible to course of deliberate | H. W. has been havi orgumen t about the depth 
pbs this Mind “We will content ourselves} of wells, and has p himself to : 
with saying that if our correspondent wishes to that the well of the Wavern Farm Ind School 


at Brighton, which goes down 1,400 feet, is the 
dee sit ia the kingdom. Can any other reader tell 
. of a well in tho British Isles that goes nearer 


to the centre of the earth than this? 


A Scorcuman.—The hole in the shield of the Hurrs- 
cane Matchbox is not intended to put the match 
through, but ps4 cigar cutter. Pat the matoh in 
the slit provided for that purpose, and let it burn 
head downwards, as was shown in last week's illus- 
tration. 


Fanqugar.—The business which pays the largest sam 
in wages is undoubtedly the London North- 
Western Railway. In an article upon, “The 
Greatest Corporation on Earth,” as we called it, 
which Bepeared in our series headed WHAT IT Costs, 
we stated that the London and North-Western pays 
eight thousand pounds a day tn wages. 


F. F.— Extreme heat is much more fatal to human life 
than extreme cold. In the tropics the rate of mor 
tality is very high. In countries like Norway, 
Sweden, and Iceland it is as strikingly low. 


R. A.—It is calculated that in moving about from one 
place to another the people of this country spend 
about £160,000 a day. 


R. F. L.—The question which we most often receive for 
insertion onions Questions Worth ANSWERING, is 
probably :—" Why is Pearson's Weekly so popular?” 
The numerous readers who send it every week pre- 
sumably hope to soften our hard heart by ao little 
Lit of flattery, in the hope that the softening process 
will cause us to insert some of their other queries. 
We regret, however, to say that we have tm 
case-hardened to such blandishments. 


A. D. H., a major in our Indian Arny, writes from 
Lansdowne, N.W.P. India, to correct Reply 499, 
which appeared in our issue for week ending Aug. 
Ist, and which stated that a fit of indigestion, result- 
ing from over-eating, cost Napoleon the battle of 
Leipsig. Our correspondent asserts that Napoleon 
was always a most moderate eater (an assertion 
which many histories certainly disprove); and, 
further, that the overwhelming superiority of 
allies in numbers was the true cause of his defeat at 
Leipsig. 

E. C.—The speed of ocean currents varies a good deal, 
and no very definite information can be given on the 
subject. It is true that bottles and other objects 
have very often been set afloat with a view to obtain- 
ing exact data as to the rate at which different cus- 
rents flow along, but it is never possible to tell 
exactly how long they have floated about near the 
shore with the ebb and flow of the tide before the 
have been found. The greater part of them, ii 
never are found, often, no doubt, because of the 
accumulation of barnacles, which have caused them 
to sink. Some time ago the figure-head of a ship 
was picked up near a little island off the coast of 
Western Australia, which, from the course it was 
pursuing when found, had evidently only just arrived 
there. It was identitied as belonging to a vessel that 
had been burnt at sea near Cape Horn, at a point 
just six thousand miles away, two years and a half 

efore. The mean rate at which the figure-head had 
travelled was therefore about six miles and a half a 
day, and this may be taken as being the speed of the 
particular current which had borne it along. 


Wr are constantly recciving complaints from new 
readers to the elfect that they have been unable to 
get this paper, as their newsagent had none left. It 
should be remembered that most newsagents only 
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The Soap does Its own work if the directions are properly © 
followed.—Bazaar, Sept. 9, 1891. 


Venus Soap is admirably adapted for domestic purposes. It 
does away with rubbing, thus keeping linen in excellent condition. 
—Publio Opinion, July 81, 1891. 


Venus Soap is voted ‘‘lovely” by all housewives and Laun- 
dresses who have tried it. And no wonder, as all rubbing of soiled 
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If Ladies make a point of seeing that there is always a stock 
of Venus Soap in the house, they will save their servants a vast 
amount of unnecessary labour.— Lady's Pictorial, August 16, 1891. 


Venus Soap destroys and annihilates the dirt if the directions 
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the sup. special Catalogue of Model Steam- 
Engines, 3d. Special 
Lanterns and Slides, 3d. 


MISCELLANEOUS MARVELS. Read 
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Grand Parcel of tmas 
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not common prints, the finest 


embossed scraps in the world, parties, 1s, 1s. 64. JOCKEY RACE GAME, 
250 assorted Flowers, Land- 1s. 3d., 28., 38., and 46. BOXES OF DOMI- 
acapes, Comic Figures, Sold NOKS, 1a.; in bone, 1s. 6d., 28., 28. 6d., and 
Animals, Niggers, Honees, Ro 3a. MEN, ls. 6d., 6d., 38. 6d., 
Personages, Nursery Tales, Pic- and 48. 6d. REGATTA GAME, 1s.3d. HALMA, 


| Sd. and 1s. 3d. FISH GAME. ls. and 2s. ACME 
KUG STRAP, with handle, 1s. 8d. WILD 
| KEAST SHOW, Js. 3d. aud 9s. 3d. NICKEL 


mach variety. All the SILVER MICROSCOPE, 6d. and 1s. 2d. CHE- 
above kinds, aleo Horses, Dogs, MICAL CABINETS, 1s. 3d., and 2a, od. 
Cats, n, | Splendid POCKET KNIFE, with weighing 
Grotesque eo. Also machine, glass cutter, and threc blades, 18. 3d. 
the Wonderfal Ploture of 300 pieres to| PRINTING PRESSES, with type, ink, ete., 28, 
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lovely coloured 
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ls. 3d. and 2s. 6d. JAPANNED CASE, ten 
moist colours, 1s. 3d. CHAMPION AMERI- 
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CAN WRESTLEBS, ls. 8d. KNIFE and FORK 
CLEANER, la. 84. The FLYING BAT. 1s. 34. 


Pair of TELEPHONES, 84. RAILWAY KEY, 
8d. Splendid RAG DOLL, 1s. 8d. Thousands 
of other Novelties. 100 best Christmas Cards, 
worth 12s. 6d., for 2a. 6d. 
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Saws, Files, wil, 
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ete, e 

Very superior ditto, aliver- 

plated frame, and with 

drill and bits in addition, 

3a. 6d. Very best quality, 

40.64. Great line, 

areal Fretsaw MACHINE, | -@aD 

not a Fretaaw FRAME, but 

a Fretsaw Machine, for 3s., free. Drill, 


carriage 
brace, and six bits, 8d. ; better quality, 1s. 8d. 
Tool handle, with twelve different toois, 18. 8d.; 
strong iron vice, 2s.; stock aud dies, 6s. 6d.; 
screw plates for six sizes, 68. 6d.; strong lock 
and key, 6d. 


NIOKLE-SILVER LEVER TIMEPIECES. — 
We don't sell these to make a profit out of 
them, but as an advertisement for our other 
Everyone knows a Lever Timepiece is 
the best for going. Turn it over, knock it 
down, it goes Just the same and keeps splendid 
time. If you buy oue of these and are pleased 
with it, we expect you to buy something else. 
Beautiful Lever Timepieces in Nickel Silver 
Case, carriage free, securely packed fur 3s., or 
with pores) Alarum, 4s. Having moveable 
working figures as well aa clock, forming a 
beautiful Mechanical model also, and m ing 
a splendid attraction, 68., or with Alarum 
7s, 6d. Large Handsome Gilt and Silvered 
Timepiece with Alaruin, 12s. 6d. 


THE ELECTRICAL FUSEE 
CASE.—A_ beautiful nickel 
silvered Fusee Case. Directly 
anyone but the owner attempts 
to open this they receive a 
sharp electric shock, and let it 
fall. Post free, 1s. 8d.; supe- 
rior make, 28. sd. The Elec- 
tric Tobaccu Box, 18. 2d. Elec- 
tric Hand Shaker, 108. 6d. The 
Magic Puzzle Fusce Case, which 
ho one but owner can open, ls. 
24., or in black and gold, 18. 8d. The Electrical 
Screw Box, 1s. 8d. The Self-lighting Lamp.— 
Press a spring, and it iguites a cap and lights 
the wick instantaneously. Simple, invaluable, 
ls. 8d. The Magic Snuff Box.—No one can 
open but owner. 1s. 2d. 


VENTRILOQUISM. — How to become a 
Ventriloquist, all the Secrets, with Dialogues, 
Instructione, ete. Over 112 pages, 1s. 2d. ; 
Magic and Mystcrics, all about Tricks and 


LTIES. 


to take on and off, platform to stand on, etc. 
Fifty Coloured Scrap pic and a - 
cent Puzzle Picture of n different 
pieces. The entire lot, ev: as described 
above, carefully packed and sent carriage free 
to any address for 2. 6d., or two for 
1s sold iS 


4s. 6d. Not more than two 

ove person. Bend at once. Only 10,000 
these parcels will be sold, as we cannot replace 
the goods. 
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how to make them, 120 1s. 2d.; 
Reading and all about {t, 112 pages, 1s. ; 
How to Read H. all about Phrenol 


fully explained, 1s. 2d. ; rt ii 
100 pages, 1s. 2d.; Readings and Recitations, 
100 paxes, Js. 2d. ; The Modern Hoyle, How to 
Play Chess, Whist, etc., etc., 200 pages, 18. 8d. ; 
Nigger Dialogues, Jokes, eto., 100 pages, 1s. 8d.; 
Fireworks and Chemical Kxperiments, 7d. 
Card Tricks, 50 pages, 7d.; Special Packs of 
Coujuring Cards, 1s. 2d. and 2s. #d. 


THE EOLIP8E POOKET KNIFE. — The 
most marvellous knife for the money ever in- 


Ri cutter, paper maker, 
ted Sa pln, poe and a 8 weight balance (weighing ~ to 
Exch warranted to work. 12 Ibs.), “ e] and to’ case. 
Gives powerful shocks. » EOLiPsB NICKEL SILVER 
Coils, terminals, armatures, TIMEPIECES. Splesdid clocks for xeopins 
connecting wires, and han- time. Let and handsome. Carri , 
dles, 1s. 3d. Larger sizes, 3s., or with 4s. Same clock, with comio 
better finished, and much working figures in front, $s, 6d. ; with alarum, 

8d. 


qs. NICKEL SILVER WATOHBS, excellent time- 
keepers, 7s. 6d. 

THE CELEBRATED 
BIJOU MAGIC LANTERNS AND 8LIDE§. 


more powerful, a . 
4s. 6d., and 68. Any bichro- =“: 
mate battery will work these. Battery com- 
plete, with Chemicals, 1s. 3d.; large slze, 
2s. od. Electric Motor at same prices as coila, 
Splendid articles. ELECTRO-PLATING AP. 
PARATUS, for gilding and silvering coins, 
brooches, chains, etc., 1s. $d.; large size, 28. 9d. 
ELECTRIC DANCING NIGGER, complete, 
LECTRIC 


6a. 6d. E HAND - SHAKING 
eee, 108. 6d. GALVANOMETERS, 
ls. 


f THE INSULTING CIGAR 
£ CAS8E.—You offer a friend 
3 fou Cigar Case, and directly 
@ goes to take a cigar, they 
fly off, and an impudent hand 
with flogers to the nose ap. 
pears. ils. 2d, post free. 
The Magic Cigar Case, shown full of Cigars, 
bat when opened by friend the drawer is found 
empty. ice 1s, 2d. ; in real leather, 28. 2d. ; 
large size, 3a. 
THEOBALD’S GRAND BONUS PARCELS. 
Our GRAND BONUS PARCELS for this 
Season contain better value than ever given 
before. As is well-known, these parcels are 
sold at a great loss as an inducement for 
ple to patronize us, when they always 
Baoome customers for other goods Fach 
ket contains a handsome new Black 
Poatheretts Writing Case (ornamented in gold, 
and fitted with Wrjiing Paper, Envelopes, 
Blotter, Pen, and Compartments), 1 handsome | 
Pocket Book, an Album of Views of Celebrated 
Places all round the World, an Illustrated 
Scrap Album, a beatiful hand - painted 
Mexican Gold Scarf Fin, a beautiful Kaleido- 
scopic Chameleon Zocphone, Ys. worth of 
Music by celebrated (Composers, a Gem Ivorine 
Opera Glass of very creat maguifying power, 
a beautiful Doll's House uf two rooms (size 1 
by 104 by 8 inches), a handsome Bailor Do! 
NM@ith three complete different sets of uniform 


THESE sete the palm over all others. 
Each ast in poked in a handsome box. The 
Lanterns and all of the Slides are of superior 
English make. These are specially got up s0 
as to form nice presents, and will give satis- 
faction everywhere. 

No. 1 set comprises a best English-made 

Lantern, fitted with two lenses, paraffin lamp, 
class chimney, silvered reflector, 60 really 
Comic Figures on 12 long Slides, 3 complete 
Nursery Tales, each Tale having 12 pictures 
on 4 Slides, making 36 more pictures; two 
Comic Slipping Slides, 2 Mcving Lever Slides, 
2 Moving Panorama slides, 1 ‘'Guood Night’ 
Slide, 1 ‘‘ Welcome,” 1 Man Swallowing Rats, 
2 Chinese Firework Slides, 1 Rackwork 
Slide, 1 Queen, and 1 Curtain Slide, m: 
109 pictures in all, complete with instruc- 
tions, giving a picture on the sheet of 8 
feet diameter. ce 10s. 6d. No. 2—Pre- 
cisely similar, but having a No. 2 Lantern and 
No. 2 Slides, forming, a larger size through- 
out. Gives a picture 4 feet in diameter. 
Price 14a. 6d. No. 3.—size, much larger still, 
very suitable for a special present, gives a 5 
feet diameter picture. Price 21s. 

Lanterns up to £60 cach. See special Magic 
Lantern Catalogue, 8d. 
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